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ROUTE TO: Youth Education for Inter- 


national Understanding 
A Long-Term Responsibility 


The following statement is an excerpt from an address delivered by Commissioner 
Studebaker on July 6 before the twenty-fourth Representative Assembiy of the 
National Education Association, held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

When we turn to a consideration of the long-term responsibility of schools and 
colleges for the education of oncoming generations of children and youth in the 
international affairs, the focus changes from the machinery of international collab- 
oration to the development of those underlying attitudes and solid understandings 

The above biank may be helpfulim = which will make the machinery work effectively. Youth education for international 
routing this copy of EDUCATION FoR Vie. understanding must perforce deal with a wide variety of facts and their implications. 
TORY to various staff members and per- This subject matter seems to me to fall under four broad headings. First, there 
haps finally to the library. os a ee ‘ : is Ea es / 

K afile of the issues of EDUCATION is history with He acon of the experiences of the race in the long struggle for 
ror Victory for future reference. freedom and self-gov Crnmnens. ; 

A second major field of subject matter deals with contemporary problems. Here 

the student must come to understand the forces—economic, political, social, scientific, 

z * this issue Page and ideological—which help to mould the pattern of events in our time. I might 

add parenthetically that the schools have more often failed to make students aware 

of these forces of contemporary life than they have to acquaint them with historjcal 
facts. 

A third subject-matter heading is political economy. Through education our 
young people should become well informed concerning the instruments which men 
WARTIME LEGISLATION___._..__._... 3 lave devised, their political forms and their social and economic systems, for pro- 
SECURING TEACHING POSITIONS______ tecting the rights of the individual and for increasing his freedom through self- 
government. 

And, finally, there is knowledge concerning the different resources, customs, 
peculiarities, and cultures of other peoples, the possession of which will help to 
temper our judgments and to broaden our sympathies toward our associstes in the 
STATE HANDBOOKS FOR LOCAL SCHOOL enterprise of world peace and good will. It is with educational activitics in this last 

category that “education for international understanding” has been commonly 
STATE CONFERENCES ON SUPERVISION — concerned. 
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YOuTH EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


THE SCHOOL’s SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
i anes dct cectniinlaiaibeit 
SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY-_- 


And yet I submit that all four of the categories I have mentioned constitute the 

Foop PRODUCTION ENROLLMENTS necessary subject matter of education for international understanding. With appro- 

LIBRARIES AND THE WAR priate adaptations for the maturity of the student these various bases for an 
intelligent understanding of the world should be taught in elementary schools, in 
the high schools and colleges; sometimes in courses in English and in history or in 
other social-studies, and sometimes as separate “courses”. 

The particular organization of the subject matter for teaching purposes, whether 
in terms of history or geography or political economy or cultura! areas or some other 
principle of organization is relatively unimportant so long as all American boys and 
girls now and in the years ahead become informed concerning the facts and see their 

U. S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES__._-_ implications for international understanding, peace, and gocd will. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests aré received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


Disposition of Surplus War Property 


The Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration has issued in its Regulation No. 1 
a list of the agencies that will dispose of 
surplus war property, which includes the 
locations of the regional offices of the 
agencies, the personnel in charge, and 
the classification of property, broken 
down in detail to show the types to be 
disposed of by each agency. 

The surplus property to be disposed of 
will include every type of property in 
Government possession or control, wher- 
ever located, and whether real or per- 
sonal, including plants, facilities, equip- 
ment, machines, accessories, parts, as- 
semblies, products, commodities, mate- 
rials and supplies, whether new or used 
or in storage. 

During the current phase of the war, 
the regulation states, the owning agen- 
cies (at present, primarily the Army, the 
Navy, and Maritime Commission) are 
urged to seek out and declare promptly 
surpluses for disposal, holding only such 
property as may be essential for the pros- 
ecution of their programs. At a later 
phase and at the end of the war, owning 
agencies will turn over to disposal agen- 
cies large quantities of surpluses. Mean- 
while, surpluses arising out of termi- 
nated contracts are to be disposed of by 
or under the authority of the owning 
agency. 

Disposal agencies will be responsible 
for selling all the property turned over 
to them by the owning agencies. They 
are to determine the methods of sale, the 
identity of the purchasers and price, the 
execution of all necessary documents in 
connection with disposal, including nec- 
essary documents of titie, and the collec- 
tion and proper treatment of all proceeds. 
The disposal agencies and the broad 
general categories of surplus properties 
assigned to each are: 

Treasury Department, 
Division: Consumer goods. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(which may act directly or through any 
of its subsidiary corporations): Capital 
and producer goods. 

‘Industrial real properties of every 
character, buildings and fixtures, except 
such real property as is assigned to, the 
Maritime Commission, National Housing 
Agency, and Federal Works Agency. 

Personal property, machinery and 
other equipment, materials, and prod- 
ucts, finished or in process, reported by 
owning agencies as an integral whole in 
conjunction with the plant or other real 
property which can be disposed of as a 
unit. If not so disposed of, such per- 


Procurement 


sonal property is assigned to *he appro- 
priate disposal agency. 

U. S. Maritime Commission: 
time property. 

Real property that can be utilized for 
building, repair, or operation of ships, 
such as ship yards, repair yards, marine 
terminals and similar marine real prop- 
erty, including buildings and fixtures. 
If such real property cannot be disposed 
of for the purposes named, it is to be 
turned over to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for disposal. 

Such personal property as machinery 
and other equipment, materials and 
products finished or in process, reported 
by owning agencies as an integral whole 
in conjunction with maritime real prop- 
erty which can be disposed of as a unit. 
If not so disposed of, such personal 
property is assigned to the appropriate 
disposal agency. 

Ships of commercial design, or those 
which can be put into commercial usage. 

Navy Department: Combat ships or 
naval auxiliaries, 

War Food Administration: All sur- 
plus food. 

National Housing Agency: Surplus 
housing property (including such com- 
munity facilities financed through Fed- 
eral Works Agency as are located on 
the sites of housing projects) other than 
those under the control and jurisdiction 
of the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment. 

Federal Works Agency: Surplus war 
property of the class of facilities financed 
through FWA other than those located 
on the sites of housing projects. 

Foreign Economic Administration: All 
surplus war property of any nature lo- 
cated outside the continental United 
States, its territories, and possessions. 


Mari- 





Fellowships for Public 
Service 


Through funds supplied by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, three southern 
universities—Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee—have established fellowships 
for the training of individuals for public 
service in the South. Each fellowship 
carries a stipend of $750 and fees. On 
completion of the training the student 
will receive a certificate in public admin- 
istration. While graduates of any 4- 
year college in the country are eligible 
for an award, those of southern institu- 
tions will be given preference. 
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Wartime Legislation 
Relating to Local School 
Administration 


An article on legislation with special 
reference to school administration on 
the State level which dealt with the or- 
ganization and functions of State boards 
of education and State school officials 
was published in the June 20 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VicTorRy. A résumé of 
legislation in 1943 affecting the admin- 
istration of schools by local school of- 
ficials follows. 

Upon local officials, including county 
and city superintendents of schools and 
county, city, and district boards of edu- 
cation, reposes the major responsibility 
for the actual administration of schools 
throughout the various school units of 
the several States. This area of admin- 
istration comprises a field which usually 
involves considerable legislation. The 
information given in this report repre- 
sents the various types of recent 
changes. No significant trends are dis- 
cernible. There is, of course, in evi- 
dence action on the part of State legis- 
latures to adjust their school systems 
to wartime conditions. : 

The Legislature of Alabama provided 
for a quadrennial instead of a biennial 
school census; required school boards 
to submit to county superintendents of 
schools annual statements of receipts, 
disbursements, and indebtedness, and to 
provide newspaper publication of the 
same; stipulated that where the salaries 
of county superintendents are not fixed 
by law, the same shall be determined 
by county boards of education; and pro- 
vided that allowance of pay during ab- 
sence due to sickness or other unavoid- 
able causes shall be in the discretion 
of the city boards of education. 

Arkansas determined the status of 
school directors who have left their usual 
residence in order to enter the armed 
services of the United States by declar- 
ing that temporary vacancies exist on 
such boards until the end of their terms. 
Appointment of successors to fill vacan- 
cies is to be conditioned upon return 
of the directors to resume their civilian 
activities in the district. The Arkansas 
act also stipulated that in cases where 
members of school boards have accepted 
employment elsewhere or removed their 
residence or do not attend meetings of 
the board or participate in its affairs 
over a period of 90 days their office shall 


be declared vacant by the county board 
of education and their successors shall 
be appointed as prescribed by law. The 
Legislature of Arkansas also authorized 
the appointment of a treasurer in any 
school district having an annual income 
of $75,000 or more from regular revenue 
sources and specified his duties. 

The California Legislature amended 
its education code relating to city boards 
of education by providing that any quali- 
fied elector shall be eligible to be a mem- 
ber of the board. This amendment is 
applicable to all cities regardless of char- 
ter provisions. 

In ZIllinois, the legislature provided 
that when a vacancy occurs on boards 
of education by reason of death, resig- 
nation, removal from the district, or 
otherwise, the remaining members shall 
within 30 days fill the vacancy by ap- 
pointment until the next regular school 
election, or upon their failure so to do 
shall within 30 days call a special elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy for the unex- 
pired term. (Inapplicable to districts 
operating under special charters which 
otherwise specify methods of filling 
vacancies.) 

The Illinois Legislature also provided 
that in addition to the other reports 
and statements required of the school 
treasurer, he shall prepare and publish 
within 90 days after the Ist day of July 
annually a fiscal statement for the school 
district, which statement shall be in the 
form and shall contain the fiscal infor- 
mation required regularly to be included 
in the annual report of the school trus- 
tees submitted to the county superin- 
tendent of schools. In case of failure of 
the school treasurer to carry out this 
provision, the county superintendent 
shall withhold from such school dis- 
trict any public money due to be dis- 
tributed thereto until the said duties 
have been performed. 

The Indiana Legislature provided for 
the appointment by the principal of 
every public. school at the beginning of 
each school term of a treasurer from 
the faculty who shall collect and disburse 
private funds collected for extracurri- 
cular, athletic, school, or social functions, 
and shall give bond in an amount fixed 
by the principal, but at not less than 25 
percent of the anticipated annual re- 


ceipts. This act also stipulated the man. 
ner of keeping and reporting of accounts. 

The Minnesoia Legislature permitted 
counties containing not less than 26 
nor more than 44 schools such sums for 
clerk hire as the board of county com- 
missioners shall determine, not exceed- 
ing the sum of $300 annually; and in- 
creased the amount allowed annually in 
other counties for clerk hire. 

The Montana Legislature clarified its 
former law relating to the term of dis- 
trict school superintendents, which shall 
not exceed 3 years. The law as amended 
provides that after a second successive 
year the contract shall thereafter be 
deemed renewed for a further term of 
1 year and successively thereafter for 
terms of 1 year each unless notice is 
given before February 1 of the current 
year. 

Nevada authorized the county board of 
education to create the office of super- 
intendent of the county high school when 
10 full-time teachers are regularly em- 
ployed, and to define qualifications, pow- 
ers, duties, and salary thereof. This act 
stipulates that the said superintendent 
shall not be elected for more than 1 year 
unless he has served 2 years acceptably 
to the county, whereupon he may be 
elected for a term of 4 years. 

The New York Legislature required 
school districts to make annual fiscal re- 
ports to the State comptroller. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma provided 
for a minimum staff of five teachers in 
a@ school in which the instructional pro- 
gram has been approved for 12 fuil 
grades, including 4 years of accredited 
high school, and which has been de- 
clared isolated for State aid by reason 
of distance from a school of like standing, 

The Pennsylvania Legisiature provided 
for an appointment of an acting county 
superintendent to fill a vacancy in the 
office of county superintendent and for 
appointment of an assistant county su- 
perintendent or substitute to act when 
leave of absence is granted the county 
superintendent. 

Pennsylvania amended the law speci- 
fying the number of assistant county 
superintendents which may be appointed, 
allowing for slight increase in number 
of assistant superintendents. 

Pennsylvania provided for creation of 
the office of district superintendent in 
districts where such office does not exist 
and when the county board of school di- 
rectors refuses to do so within 30 days 
after application has been made. Under 
such conditions, the board may appeal 
to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion who may sustain or reverse the ac- 
tion of the county board, or it may sub- 
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mit the question of creation of such 
district to a vote of the qualified electors. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania also 
provided that when the normal opera- 
tion of schools shall interfere with the 
prosecution of the war, the board of 
school directors, subject to the approval 
of the district or county superintendent, 
may put into operation one or more 
temporary emergency war provisions 
relating to days schools are in session; 
closing schools and suspending classes; 
temporary assignment of teachers; ex- 
tension of transportation facilities; pay- 
ment of tuition -in lieu of transporta- 
tion; granting temporary farm conser- 
vation employment permits to pupils 
14 years of age who have completed the 
sixth grade and obtained health cer- 
tificates; and payment of full State 


subsidies for teachers holding special 
wartime certificates and temporarily 
employed. Any such wartime provision 
shall cease 1 year after cessation of 
hostilities. 

The Tennessee Legislature provided 
that in all cases where the method of 
election of county superintendent is not 
fixed differently by special legislation, 
the quarterly county court of the several 
counties is authorized to elect the county 
superintendent of public instruction, 
such election to be held at the first meet- 
ing of the court in the year 1945 and 
quadrennially thereafter. This act also 
provides that where the superintendent 
is now elected by popular vote the term 
of such official shall be 4 years from Sep- 
tember next following the next election 
by popular vote of such persons, 





Suggestions for Securing 
Teaching Positions 


The following suggestions for securing 
teaching positions were prepared by Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier, specialist in teacher 
education, U. S. Office of Education. The 
materials were selected because they 
answer numerous inquiries which reach 
the U. S. Office of Education concerning 
educational positions in the schools and 
colleges of the country, in the Federal 
Service, and in foreign countries. 


Meeting Certification 
Requirements 


During the war emergency, teachers’ 
certificates are commonly classified as 
regular certificates, and as war emer- 
gency permits. Requirements for regu- 
lar certificates have changed relatively 
little during the past 2 years. Require- 
ments vary greatly among States, rang- 
ing in the case of elementary school 
teachers from high-school to college 
graduation and averaging about 3 years 
of college work. Most high-school cer- 
tificates require 4 years of college work, 
with a few States requiring 5 years. 

War emergency permits, now issued in 
all States, are usually given for 1 year 
upon the recommendation of a local 
school employing officer who cannot find 
a regularly certificated teacher. Often 
the requirements for emergency certifi- 
cates are not stated, but in general they 
are lower than for regular certificates. 
(A circular that outlines minimum cer- 
tification requirements briefly may be se- 


cured free upon request of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C.). 
Detailed requirements may be secured 
from the several State departments of 
education, located at the State capitals. 


Finding Vacancies 


There are marked inequalities through- 
out the country in the distribution of 
applicants for teaching positions. Ap- 
plicants in high-salary States, in most 
large cities, and in the more densely 
populated or urbanized areas of the 
United States, will often find their op- 
portunities for securing positions greatly 
improved by seeking positions outside of 
these areas. 

Information concerning specific va- 
cancies may be secured from college, 
local, State, or private (commercial) 
teacher-placement offices; through 
friends and acquaintances; by direct 
inquiry of employers; and by other 
methods. 


Use of Teacher-Placement Offices 
and Registration Services 


Most beginning and many experienced 
teachers secure their positions through 
the organized placement bureaus or the 
less formal placement services of col- 
leges. Applicants for teaching positions 
will usually find it to their advantage 
to register or bring their records up to 
date in the placement offices of all of the 
institutions they have attended. 


About a score of the State departments 
of education, and about a half-dozen 
State education associations conduct 
teacher-employment or registration serv- 
ices. Public employment services are 
either free or charge only a nominal fee 
for placement. Lists of these offices are 
given in U. S. Office of Education Cir- 
cular 209, Teacher Placement, Registra- 
tion, and Related Services. This circular 
also gives national rosters and registra- 
tion lists sometimes utilized by teachers 
and employers in certain specialized 
fields. 

A list of the private (commercial) 
teacher-placement agencies that belong 
to the National Association of Teachers 
Agencies may be secured from Hoyt S. 
Armstrong, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association, Rochester; N. Y. 


Direct Efforts of Applicants 


Next to the utilization of college- 
placement bureaus, the most common 
and most effective method used by em- 
ployers to recruit teachers is to select 
from applications made voluntarily by 
candidates. However, much time and 
energy is wasted by prospective teachers 
in making unsolicited and unanswered 
applications. It is well for the applicant 
to know either that a vacancy exists, or 
that there is a_ better-than-average 
chance that it exists, before he makes 
an unsolieited application. 

Since employers sometimes look for 
teachers in other school systems, in 
summer-session classes, and elsewhere, 
teachers will find it helpful not only to 
prepare while in service for other posi- 
tions they hope to secure, but also to 
make their availability known in appro- 
priate places. 

A teacher will often find it helpful not 
only to register with several placement 
services, but also to write to friends and 
acquaintances in different school sys- 
tems and to educational officers who 
may know of vacancies. Thus, a teacher 
of vocational or special subjects may 
often receive helpful suggestions from 
the State directors or supervisors in his 
field. These officials may usually be 
reached at the offices of the State de- 
partment of education or of the State 
board for vocational education. Occa- 
sionally a teacher may also find it to 
his advantage to confer with other per- 
sons who have frequent contacts with 
school officers. School officers not in- 
frequently attend educational gatherings 
in order to interview applicants. 

After vacancies are discovered, writ- 
ten applications should be made 
promptly, and should he carefully pre- 
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pared. Personal interviews with em- 
ployers should be arranged when prac- 
ticable. 


Positions in Colleges 


Various studies indicate methods used 
most frequently to secure college posi- 
tions. The more important methods 
appear first in the list below: 


1. Making one’s availability known to 
friends and acquaintances on college 
staffs who select or recommend the ap- 
pointment of faculty members; that is, 
to department heads, deans, and 
presidents. 


2. Registering, or bringing one’s reg- 
istration up to date, in the universities 
in which graduate work was completed. 
University teachers and administrative 
officers may assist an applicant not only 
through their recommendations, but 
also through their knowledge of vacan- 
cies. 


3. Securing appointment as an assist- 
ant during the last year or two of 
graduate work; or securing considera- 
tion as an alumnus of an institution. 

4. Securing the recommendation of the 
institution in which one is already em- 
ployed, for a college position elsewhere. 


5. Registering in certain commercial 
teachers’ agencies. A few of these spe- 
cialize in the placement of college 
teachers. Some State departments of 
educatien also place college teachers, 
but the number so placed is relatively 
small. 

6. Making personal application or ar- 
ranging an interview when a vacancy is 
believed to exist. ' 


7. Securing recommendations by in- 
dividual officers, or by registration serv- 
ices of national organizations in higher 
education. 

8. Securing personal recommenda- 
tions from college teachers, friends, or 
acquaintances known to college employ- 
ers elsewhere. 

9. Transferring to a new position in a 
related field, with or without retraining; 
especially from a teacher-surplus to a 
teacher-shortage field. 

10. Receiving unsolicited invitations 
from college officers to accept positions. 
Such invitations are extended most fre- 
quently to teachers with outstanding 
records. 

11. Making contacts with college offi- 
cers in the meetings of learned societies. 
Occasionally employing officers inspect 
the membership lists of such societies to 
secure the names of members who might 
be interested in new positions. 


Positions: Federally Controlled 


Applicants interested in securing 
teaching or other positions in profes- 
sional education in the Federal Govern- 
ment, United States Territories, outlying 
possessions, Indian schools, Japanese Re- 


location centers, and other federally con- 
trolled areas usually must secure them 
through Civil Service. Interested persons 
may secure information concerning 
vacancies in fields for which they are 
prepared from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., or from its 
nearest regional office. Regional offices 
are located at Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Winston-Salem (N. C.), 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul 
(Minn.), St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, 
San Francisco, and Denver. Address the 
Civil Service Regional Office, c/o Re- 
gional Director, in any city listed above. 
Announcements of vacancies are fre- 
quently posted on college and post office 
bulletin boards, and in other public 
places. 

Information concerning teaching ap- 
pointments and working conditions in the 
following places may be secured from the 
Officers or agencies mentioned. 


Puerto Rico: Commissioner of Education, 
San Juan. 

Hawaii: Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Honolulu. 

Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama: Pan- 
ama Canal Office, Washington, D. C. 
Virgin Islands; Governor of the Virgin 

Islands, St. Thomas. 


Alaska: 


Public schools: Address the Commis- 
sioner of Education for Alaska, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Schools for natives: Address the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


United States: 


Indian Schools: The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs selects teachers from lists 
of persons examined by the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25,D.C. Ad- 
dress the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Schools for Japanese Evacuees: For in- 
formation concerning the location of, 
and the placement situation in, Japanese 
relocation centers, address the War Re- 
location Authority, Barr Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street, NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. Applications may be made also 
directly to the project directors, War Re- 
location Centers. A list of these will be 
sent by the Washington office upon re- 
quest. 

War Department: For information 
concerning civilian teaching positions 
under the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment, confer with or address the 
nearest Civil Service representatives; or 
address the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington. If close to some military 


establishment, information may be se- 
cured from the commanding officer. 

Applications for positions in the Army 
Special Training units (schools for illit- 
erates) and requests for information 
should be addressed to the Commanding 
General, Headquarters, Army Service 
Command, of the area in which the ap- 
plicant is a resident. If no vacancy 
exists in this Command, the application 
will be forwarded to another one. The 
headquarters of the nine service com- 
mands and the States in each Command 
are: 

First: Boston, Mass.— Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

Second: New York, N. Y.—New Jersey, 
Delaware, New 

Third: Baltimore, Md.—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia. 

Fourth: Atlanta, Ga.—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi. 

Fifth: Columbus, Chio—Ohio, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky. 

Sizth: Chicago, Ill.—illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 

Seventh: Omaha, Nebr. — Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado. 

Eighth: Dallas, Tex.—Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Ninth: Fort Douglas, Utah—Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, California, Arizona. 

Navy Department: Information con- 
cerning the strictly limited number of 
civilian teaching positions may be se- 
cured from the commandant of the naval 
district in which employment is desired. 
Lists of these officers and other informa- 
tion may be secured also from the Navy 
Department, Division of Shore Establish- 
ments and Civilian Personnel, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

War industrial ceniers: Local public- 
school officials, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, employ the public-school teach- 
ers and other personnel in war industrial 
centers and in most extended school 
service centers for children of working 
mothers. Address the local superinten- 
dent of schools. Teachers in philan- 
thropically and privately supported 
schools are selected by the officers in 
charge of such schools. 


District of Columbia Teachiny 
Positions 

Applications for permanent positions 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia should be addressed to the 
Board of Examiners, Franklin Adminis- 
tration Building, Thirteenth and K 
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Streets NW., Washington 5, D. C. Ap- 
plications for positions as temporary or 
as substitute teachers may be made to 
the assistant superintendents respec- 
tively in charge of the high schools, the 
junior high schools, and the elementary 
schools, Franklin Administration Build- 
ing, 


Failure to Secure Appointment 


Qualified teachers often fail to secure 
notifications of vacancies, and to receive 
responses to their applications for posi- 
tions. Some of the difficulties are: Reg- 
istration with ineffective placement of- 
fices; application for positions in areas 
of marked teacher oversupply as in large 
cities or high-salary areas; application 
for positions in subjects for which there 
is little demand for teachers; advanced 
age; applications where certain personal, 
racial, religious, or other characteristics 
are unwelcome; and poorly written let- 
ters of application, unfavorable impres- 
sion in interviews, er bad management 
in making applications. 

Many of these conditions can be reme- 
died. For illustration, the applicant can 
register in additional teacher-placement 
offices in areas where teaching vacan- 
cies are likely to exist; extend his search 
for a position to school systems outside 
of areas where there is a teacher, sur- 
plus; secure additional preparation in 
his minor subject or in other subjects 
for which teachers are in demand; and 
secure expert assistance in applying for 
positions. It is often mecessary for 
teachers to work intelligently, vigor- 
ously, and persistently to secure posi- 
tions appropriate to their qualifications, 


Addresses of School Officers 


Applications for teaching positions in 
school systems should be addressed to the 
superintendents of schools; in indepencd- 
ently organized schools, to the princi- 
pals; and in colleges, to the presidents 
or deans. The names and addresses of 
most of these officers are given in the 
Educational Directory published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The Directory 
is published annually, and is in 4 parts: 
Part I, Federal, State, and County Edu- 
cation Officers; Part II, City School Offi- 
cers; Part ITI, Colleges and Universities; 
Part IV, Educational Associations and 
Directories. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Demands in Different Subjects 
and Grade Levels 

For the country as a whole, the highest 
average annual college placement rate 


for all fields and subjects, 85 percent, was 
reached in 1941. Despite the fact that 
the supply of teachers has decreased 
greatly, the placement rates were lower 
(73 percent and 80 percent in 1942 and 
1943, respectively) largely because regis- 
trants failed to accept the positions 
offered them, entering instead the armed 
forces, war industry, and other non- 
teaching activities. 

For several years placement rates on 
the average have been higher for teachers 
of elementary grades, and of vocational 
and special subjects, than for teachers 
of academic high-school subjects, such 
as modern languages, history, and 
English. 

Various studies show that the greatest 
shortages of teachers are in rural schools, 
and in special and vocational subjects 
that are war-related and often taught 
by men. Shortage subjects, roughly in 
descending order, are as follows: Indus- 
trial arts, physical education, mathe- 
matics, commercial education, agricul- 
ture, physics, home economics, chemistry, 
trades and industry, and music. The 
demand for teachers is least marked in 
English, history, and foreign languages. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The average annual salaries of teach- 
ers vary greatly among States, ranging 
in 1941-42 from $517 to $2,618. In 1944—- 
45 the national average will be perhaps 10 
percent higher than the average of $1,507 
in 1941-42. 

Salaries vary greatly among schools 


. and local school systems, averaging in 


1942-43 about $650 in one-teacher rural 
schools, $1,257 in elementary schools in 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, and 
$2,422 for elementary school teachers in 
cities of 100,000 population or more. 

Salaries in cities are usually 10 to 15 
percent higher in jurior high schools 
than in elementary schools, and 25 to 30 
percent higher in high schools than in 
elementary schools. 


Placement in Foreign Countries 


Aliens rarely obtain teaching positions 
in foreign public-school systems. Appli- 
cations are usually made to the office of 
the Minister of Public Instruction at the 
national capital; or if there is no such 
office, to the main educational offices of 
the states or provinces. An applicant 
must know the language of the country, 
and must secure an official credential of 
fitness. Fositions in private schools or 
colleges in foreign countries are secured 
through the church or other organiza- 
tions in charge. There are relatively 
few openings. Information concerning 


the exchange of students, teachers, and 
faculty members may be secured from 
the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. A directory of the chief educa- 
tional offices of foreign countries may be 
secured from the Comparative Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

The United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, although au- 
thorized to employ agricultural, indus- 
trial, welfare, and related types of work- 
ers for foreign relief and rehabilitation 
services, was not accorded responsibility 
for conducting the schools of foreign 
countries, and does not attempt to pro- 
vide teachers for them. 

The number of teachers who go from 
this country to Latin-American countries 
in order to teach is limited. Teachers of 
English probably have the best oppor- 
tunities, although teachers of other sub- 
jects are occasionally employed. 

Properly qualified persons who desire 
to apply for teaching positions in the 
other Americas may secure information 
concerning opportunities by addressing 
the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Applicants should be mature, ex- 
perienced, and successful teachers who 
have had some graduate training and 
special preparation fitting them for serv- 
ice in the other Americas. They should 
have good health; should be citizens of 
the United States; should have appro- 
priate language training, including a 
speaking knowledge of the language of 
the country; and should be familiar with 
the history and culture of the country 
in which they wish employment, 

The Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C., supplies general information 
about the other Americas, including edu- 
cational conditions in those countries. 





Youth’s Share in 
the Peace 


“We are attempting deliberately to 
teach the youth in the high schools of 
our city something about their responsi- 
bility in connection with the Peace that 
we hope will follow this war,” states Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, in announcing 
publication of a mimeographed pam- 
phiet entitled Youth’s Share in the 
Peace. The pamphlet represents the 
work of a committee of teachers and 
principals in the Philadelphia publie 
schools, 
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Eight basic objectives are given as 
follows for the study of youth’s share in 
the peace. 


As a result of this study it is hoped 
that: 


“Teachers and pupils will be inspired 
with a new sense of the potential dignity 
and worth of what they do. 

“Pupils will derive a greater interest 
from their study of the Peace because 
all other Philadelphia pupils are simi- 
lariy engaged. 

“Pupils will see that much of what they 
already de in. school relates to the Peace. 
This study program should bring to- 
gether what is already being done into a 
meaningful whole. 

“Pupils will have a greatly increased 


awareness of the crucial character of this 
Peace—of the yearning for justice on the 
part of people all over the globe—the 
people of Asia; the people of the invaded 
countries; the people who have been 
driven from their homes; the fathers and 
mothers of boys and girls in the war, 
American and foreign. 

“Pupils will realize that to a consid- 
erable extent this will be a People’s 
Peace, and that they can share in it. 

“Pupils will learn ways in which they 
can live in accordance with the essential 
conditions of a just Peace. 

“Pupils will see that education should 
be an important factor in determining 
how people will influence the Peace. 

“Pupils will have a better acquaintance 
with sources of information and major 
documents relating to the Peace.” 





The School’s Social 
Responsibility to Children 


Fitting Education to Needs 


This article by Mrs. Margaret Huntley, 
director of child guidance for the town 
of Greenwich, Conn., points the way to 
a type of organization which can be 
adopted with appropriate modifications 
on a township wide, or county-wide 
scale, or by a group of independent dis- 
tricts on a cooperating basis. Both 
urban and rural children can be served 
through such administrative coopera- 
tion. 

Visiting teacher service or social work 
in the schools is part of an expanding 
and dynamic view of education which 
conceives of its job as that of promoting 
the best possible growth and prepara- 
tion of the future citizens of our Amer- 
ican democracy. It is a part of the con- 
cept of education which recognizes and 
accepts individual differences among 
children, and believes it is the right of 
every child in America to have the best 
possible education fitted to his needs 
and to his capacities. The widespread 
and increasing interest among educators 
in this specialized aspect of education is 
particularly timely in a world at total 
war, as children are the best possible 
resource of any country. To prepare 
them for effective citizenship in our dem- 
ocratic post-war world is the greatest 
contribution that schools and school 
staffs can make toward victory over 
fascism. 

The work of the visiting teacher in a 
small community is not different in kind 
frcm such service anywhere, but the 


small community may be looked upon as 
a good spot in which to study the possi- 
bilities inherent in such a service for 
any good school system. In the begin- 
ning, at least, visiting teacher service is 
conditioned by the concept which the 
employing administrator may have of 
its function. In initiating the program 
and in its development, the visiting 
teacher must always have the support of 
the school administration through the 
superintendent, principals, and other de- 
partments. Their increased under- 
standing and acceptance of the work, 
however, depends on her daily perform- 
ance, and her real helpfulness must al- 
Ways depend upon the relationships 
she is able to build up with teachers, 
children, parents, and the community. 
The content of her service wiil be 
somewhat determined by the resources 
in the community which are available to 
children. In a community where there 
are few services outside the school she, 
herself, must be ready and able not only 
to offer help to individual children who 
are in need of it, but also to point out 
and help plan for the meeting of needs 
of these individual children through fur- 
ther health, welfare, and child-care 
agencies in the community, as well as to 
assist in the meeting of group and recre- 
ational needs of children. It is a credit 
to some school systems that they have 
been first to provide social work serv- 
ices for the children of their community 
through the visiting teacher service, and 


that they have pointed out the need for 
further services outside the school. This 
is happening more frequently in these 
days of rapid growth in the readiness of 
schools to recognize that they have a so- 
cial responsibility to children which goes 
far beyond the simple inculcation of book 
learning. 

On the other hand, if the community 
already has had some good community 
planning and has provided reasonably 
adequate health, case work and group 
agencies for its children, the social work 
service in the school can devote itself 
more fully to spotting early difficulties 
which can be handled by the school per- 
sonnel, to channeling and referring more 
severe cases to the proper community 
agencies, and to the prevention of diffi- 
culties through a cooperative and con- 
sultative service with the other school 
personnel and through work with par- 
ents. It is this type of small commu- 
nity, well provided with community re- 
sources for children, with which we are 
concerned in this article, as Greenwich, 
Conn. has most of the public and private 
case work, health, and character building 
agencies to be found in any community 
of its size. 


Characteristics of Community 

Greenwich has a population of about 
35,000 with a public-school] population of 
4.866 at the last school census. There 
are 10 elementary schools scattered over 
the 48 square miles of the town and there 
is one senior high school. There are 
a few private schools and two parochial 
schools enrolling about one-fifth of the 
total school population. The national 
and racial distribution is probably not 
particularly different from many other 
American towns. It is predominantly of 
northern European extraction with a 
rather large group with Italian back- 
ground, a smaller but good-sized 
Polish group, some Negroes, and an oc- 
casional Oriental. 

In as much as Greenwich is primarily 
a residential and commuting town there 
are almost no factories, although there 
are several in neighboring towns. As 
there are many large esiates, gardening, 
caretaking, and domestic service are a 
regular source of employment. In two 
school districts a large percentage of the 
fathers are professional men who com- 
mute to nearby cities (New York, New 
Haven, etc.) to business. This is some- 
what true of two or three other districts 
where there is also a fair proportion en- 
gaged in local professions and businesses. 

The visiting teacher service began in 
Greenwich in 1927 with a single visiting 
teacher whose work was sponsored and 
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partially financed by the local Woman's 
Club. In 1928 the service was taken over 
by the school board and within the next 
5 years the number of visiting teachers 
was increased to two. During this time 
a psychological service to supplement 
and to be coordinated with the visiting 
teacher service was secured on a special 
and temporary basis. In 1937 the De- 
partment of Child Guidance in approxi- 
mately its present form was organized to 
include three visiting teachers, a school 
psychologist, the attendance officer, and, 
later, a home instruction teacher (a 
classroom teacher who goes into the 
home to teach the chronically ill or con- 
valescent children). The attendance 
officer works closely with the other mem- 
bers of the department. It is recom- 
mended by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation in Connecticut that attendance 
positions be gradually filled by social 
workers. 

The work of the Department of Child 
Guidance, particularly that of the visit- 
ing teachers and the school psychologist, 
is so closely integrated that it is not pos- 
sible to describe one part of the service 
without including the other. The visit- 
ing teachers are assigned to the elemen- 
tary schools with as fair a division of 
work as possible and each serves high- 
school children who come from these ele- 
mentary school districts. They sched- 
ule their week’s time so that, barring 
emergencies elsewhere, they have at least 
one full day in each school district for 
conferring with principals, teachers, and 
children, for visiting classrooms, or for 
visiting homes as the need may be. The 
school psychologist works in all districts 
dividing her time between the individual 
testing and the group testing programs. 
She is trained not only in all kinds of 
testing but also in educational and clini- 
cal psychology which includes expert in- 
terviewing, and an understanding of and 
an acceptance of the close relationship 
of her work to that of the visiting teach- 
ers. With this close coordination of 
services in mind we may now look more 
closely at the work of the visiting 
teachers, 


Areas of Work 


The visiting teacher’s work may, for 
the purpose of analysis and discussion, 
be considered as falling within three or 
four general areas. While they are all 
interwoven and do overlap, neverthe- 
less it clarifies the whole to look at them 
separately. The first and perhaps most 
fundamental service lies in the area of 
helping individual children who for one 
reason or another are not getting what 
they should from their school experi- 


ences. The referrals or requests for help 
usually come through the principal, al- 
though the teachers may feel free to 
consult the visiting teacher regarding 
any child with whom or for whom she 
desires help. More and more parents 
and even children themselves are com- 
ing directly to the visiting teacher to ask 
for help. The important point here is 
for the principal to be aware of all re- 
ferrals and to help the visiting teacher 
limit these to a number she can handle. 
At present this is particularly essential 
since the requests for help in every dis- 
trict are considerably greater than the 
visiting teacher can meet, thus indicat- 
ing that as the work develops it may be 
better for no visiting teacher to have 
more than one or two schools, 

In the beginning of a visiting teacher 
service the problems referred are usually 
behavior problems. Adverse home con- 
ditions, physical defects, and mental de- 
ficiency also appear frequently in these 
early referrals. The tendency is, how- 
ever, in a community where the service 
becomes better established, for the re- 
ferrals to become less concentrated on 
these overt and obvious difficulties and 
to include more personality difficulties 
which may show themselves in with- 
drawn or unhappy behavior, failure to 
accomplish in school commensurate with 
ability, and other less outwardly dis- 
turbing, but equally serious symptoms of 
difficulty. 

The first step when the teacher asks 
help for an individual child is, of course, 
for the visiting teacher to learn from her 
something of the beginning and growth 
of the difficulty and what methods she 
herself has undertaken to solve the prob- 
lem. The visiting teacher then, in most 
cases, studies school records, medical re- 
ports, and the results of all achievement 
and ability tests, confers with other 
school people who know the child, and 
then spends some time in the classroom 
observing the child at work in his group. 

Her plan of work from then on may or 
may not include contacts and interviews 
with the child and home visits or inter- 
views with the parents, although it usu- 
ally includes both. Her skill lies not only 
in gaining a full understanding of the 
child and getting acquainted with him, 
but in coming to an understanding of the 
way he feels about his problem. She may 
then help him either directly or through 
the people around him to overcome his 
difficulties or she may direct him toward 
help from other resources in the com- 
munity if she cannot supply the help 
herself. If there are limitations either 
in himself or in his environment which 
cannot be overcome, she helps him and 


the school staff to accept this and to work 
with him as helpfully as possible within 
these inescapable limitations. 

With some referrals, the services of the 
visiting teacher do not go beyond that of 
consultant to the teacher, particularly 
after she has been able to help with other 
children in the same room. A teacher 
herself can often handle the problems 
which occur in her group through her 
work with the group or through special 
individual help which she can give the 
child or his parents with, perhaps, con- 
sultation service offered by the visiting 
teacher, 


Relation to Other Staff Members 


The visiting teacher's relation to the 
classroom teacher and other school staff 
members can perhaps hardly be consid- 
ered another area as it is so closely re- 
lated to the work with the individual 
child, but it is of such importance that 
it deserves special consideration. All 
teachers in recent years are learning to 
think of children’s behavior in terms of 
the emotional needs which it expresses. 
They are becoming more aware of their 
responsibility for meeting through help- 
ful classroom situations the individual 
needs of all children in a constructive 
way. They are showing an increasingly 
intelligent interest in the child’s growth 
and in all the relationships that are 
important to him. 

The classroom teacher must always 
remain the foeal person in any educa- 
tional situation and it is essential that 
a visiting teacher understand these 
newer aspects of teacher training and of 
a teacher’s job. She must accept the 
importance of the classroom teacher’s 
position and must realize that her own 
position is essentially that of a specialist 
who assists the classroom teacher to 
render the fullest and most helpful 
service to all children, 

The visiting teacher, therefore, has a 
special relation with the classroom 
teacher and with all other teachers in 
a school system. She works with them 
not only individually, but collectively 
through faculty meetings, curriculum 
meetings, and special committees of all 
kinds to promote the best possible learn- 
ing and growing situations for all chil- 
dren. She can bring about, through her 
special function and through her pro- 
fessional training and background in 
social work, an awareness of social and 
economic conditions in the community 
and of special home or community con- 
ditions that are affecting school chil- 
dren. Through this assistance she may 
be able to do much to help a principal or 
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superintendent in defining, changing, or 
expanding school policies or procedures. 


Work with Parents 


The third area of the visiting teacher’s 
service is her work with parents. By 
this we mean not only her work with 
individual parents concerning individual 
children, but also her work in parents’ 
groups such as Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings, child study groups, or in 
any other places where parents are con- 
sidering the good and the growth of 
either individual children or groups of 
children. Sometimes parents come to 
her directly to discuss their anxieties or 
difficulties regarding children, but often 
at the school’s suggestion she can, 
through her special training and under- 
standing of family life, offer consulta- 
tion services that will, through the 
changed home handling of a child, re- 
flect itself in better and happier school 
performance. 

Through her work with Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other groups 
she can do much in the field of public 
relations in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of the aims of the school. 
As a result of these discussion groups, 
parents often show that they are not 
only better able to understand and han- 
die their own children, but they also have 
a more sympathetic and helpful attitude 
toward all the children in a neighbor- 
hood or town. 


Utilization of Community 
Resources 


The fourth area and one of import- 
ance in any visiting teacher’s service is 
that of her work with community agen- 
cies outside the school. Her training as 
a social worker has given her a knowl- 
edge of social agencies and of the utili- 
zation of community resources for the 
good of children that enables her to 
make a special contribution in this area. 

As a social worker she is a member of 
social planning groups and of committees 
in the community and can interpret to 
them the needs of children as discovered 
and met through the schools. As an 
example of this, in our local Case Work 
Study Committee, which is a standing 
committee of the Community Chest and 
Council, the topic for the coming year’s 
study is education or, more specifically, 
case work as a part of education. This 
is of special interest since visiting teacher 
service has had two roots: One in edu- 
cation and another in the field of social 
work. Thus social work has entered into 
education just as it has entered into the 


(Turn to page 16) 


Supervised Correspondence 


Study in the High Schools 


Flexibility and Enrichment of 


Program Increased 


This statement on supervised high- 
school correspondence study as an edu- 
cational technique which is helping to 
meet wartime needs was contributed by 
Dr. K. O. Broady, director, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska. 


Supervised correspondence study has 
long been used as a means of making 
available to high-school pupils subjects 
that could not readily be offered by the 
regular class method. Today this tech- 
nique demonstrates its usefulness by suc- 
cessfully meeting wartime needs, accord- 
ing to reports. 


Speeding Up the Program 


During the thirties, when jobs were 
rarely to be found, few pupils had reason 
to speed up completion of their high- 
school course or any phase of it. Now 
there are many for whom a shortening 
of time spent in school or an increase in 
the subject matter covered while in 
school is an urgent matter. A young 
man, for example, wanted to volunteer 
for service in the Navy, but he wished 
also to earn his high-school diploma be- 
fore he left. He could gain both of these 
objectives if he could shorten his school 
career by one semester. He succeeded 
in doing this by completing two high- 
school courses by correspondence during 
the summer under the supervision of a 
member of the local school faculty; he 
registered for a third subject by corre- 
spondence in September and worked at it 
during any extra time he had during the 
fall term and during vacation periods; 
the one remaining course he included as 
a fifth subject in his regular high-school 
program. 

A girl found it advantageous to begin 
full-time gainful employment as soon as 
possible. By following a plan similar to 
that used by the young man who wished 
to enlist in the Navy, she helped to solve 
the manpower problem by beginning 
work in an office one semester sooner 
than otherwise would have been possible. 


Studying While Working 


All over the country boys and girls who 
took war work during the summer and 
who would normally have been back in 
high school in the fall failed to return 


to their classes because the jobs they had 
held during the summer were more at- 
tractive, or their services were so greatly 
needed by their employers that they felt 
they should not leave. Alert school au- 
thorities, when they learned what was 
happening and the reasons for it, resorted 
to supervised correspondence study in 
working out a plan with these youth 
whereby they spent half the day in high 
school and the other half on the job. 

In a number of instances this plan 
enabled some of them to obtain subjects 
during the half day they were in school 
which would not have been available to 
them if they had had to rely altogether 
on regularly scheduled Some 
were able to take subjects required for 
graduation which could not be taught 
during that half day; others were able 
to secure instruction in subjects espe- 
cially helpful to the work connected with 
their jobs. Whatever the _ subjects 
needed, they were provided by the super- 
vised correspondence technique if class 
instruction in them could not be sched- 
uled. 

This plan to provide study on a part- 
time basis has been found applicable in 
the case of boys and girls working part- 
time on farms, in factories, shops, or 
offices. It is, in fact, only a slight modi- 
fication of the cooperative trade-training 
program, but it is feasible in both small 
and large schools. If used on a wider 
scale, it could bring many thousands of 
boys and girls back into high schools who, 
as matters now stand, are likely never 
to take up their education 


classes. 


sain. 


Offering New Subjects 


In these wartimes, the demand for new 
subjects develops so suddenly that it is 
often impossible to secure or assign in- 
structors to teach them. Many schools 
found themselves in this position when 
the need for offering preinduction train- 
ing courses became evident early in 1943, 
By September supervised correspondence 
courses in the principal preinduction 
fields were from many cor- 
respondence centers. A boy needing 
radio, preflight aeronautics, auto me- 
chanics, or any other of the preinduc- 
tion courses was able to begin a study 
of the subjects even though no regular 


available 
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classes in these had been established in 
his local high school. Another, wishing 
to take advanced mathematics and ad- 
vanced science, found that he could best 
do so through supervised correspondence 
study. In some cases it was not so much 
the unavailability of a teacher as it was 
the inadvisability of establishing a class 
for the few who needed special training 
that made supervised correspondence 
study desirable. 


Upgrading and Rehabilitation 


There are some young men and women 
employed full-time who are taking by 
means of supervised correspondence 
study one or more high-school courses 
prerequisite to advancement in their 
present work or to entrance to some new 
field. While not actually attending 
school, these young people are working 
under the direction of the principal or 
some faculty member who has been ap- 
pointed as supervisor. There are thous- 
ands of men in the armed forces taking 
high-school courses through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute for similar 
purposes. 

With men returning from military to 
civilian life and desirous of finding more 
interesting or more remunerative types 
of work than they left, a new need for 
this type of high-school study is already 
apparent. Some of them have incurred 
physical disability which necessitates a 
change in occupation. These men hesi- 
tate to reenter high school as regular 
students. They would feel out of place. 
School administrators, willing to permit 
that less formal affiliation with school 
life which supeivised correspondence in- 
struction makes possible, will render 
such men significant service in small 
towns and in cities alike. Young men 
discharged from the armed services 
should be able to turn to their high 
schools for help in getting back into 
civilian life on terms that their war 
experience and added maturity warrant. 
With correspondence instruction, the 
education needed can be provided near 
home; it can be adapted to communi- 
ties of all sizes and types as well as to 
every kind of student need. 


Ameliorating the Teacher 
Shortage 


Educators and laymen are aware that 
schools are facing a serious shortage of 
qualified teachers. Smaller schools have 
found themselves in a particularly diffi- 
cult situation. It is difficult enough for 
these schools to obtain teachers at all; 
with the limited size of their facilities 


it is impossible to secure teachers with 
training combinations which, when fitted 
together, will make a complete program 
available. This has meant that even 
schools having their full quota of 
teachers are confronted with the neces- 
sity of dropping subjects that are vitally 
needed; the programs of those failing 
to recruit full staffs face complete dis- 
ruption. Many of these schools, happily, 
are able through supervised correspond- 
ence courses to continue to make avail- 
able the subjects for which they do not 
have qualified instructors. 


Helping the Isolated Pupil 


People who live in cities where the 
population is swollen with war workers 
may find it hard to realize that this shift 
in population has meant a serious deple- 
tion of the population of many small 
towns and rural areas. County-wide 
losses of 10 to 20 percent have been com- 
mon. This has meant that many a vil- 
lage or rural community which previous 
to the war was just large enough to main- 
tain a school now finds itself with so 
few pupils that an organized school can- 
not be held. Transportation to other 
schools is often out of the question be- 
cause of distance and lack of bus serv- 
ice. 

For the grade-school child the answer 
has been found through supervised cor- 
respondence both in informal groups and 
in the home. The Montana State Cor- 
respondence School at Missoula has is- 
sued a bulletin, The Hill County Plan, 
describing a successful program of this 
type carried on in one of the State’s 
northernmost counties. Isolated chil- 
dren who have completed grade school 
sometimes attend the nearest rural 
school where they carry on correspond- 
ence instruction on the high-school level. 
Such a plan, financed through State 
funds, has proved successful in many 
parts of North Dakota. 

Home instruction for pupils in isolated 
areas has not been generally accepted 
in the United States. In Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand it has been a 
recognized and accepted method of pro- 
viding education at public expense for 
almost three decades. Just how widely 
the United States should use correspond- 
ence instruction for this purpose is at 
this time not altogether clear. Much 
depends on whether present population 
trends continue or whether they are 
reversed when the war is over. But it 
seems evident that it is much better at 
this time to experiment with this form 
of instruction than to let isolated youth 
grow to maturity without an education. 


Looking into the Future 


These are the principal new wartime 
uses of supervised correspondence study. 
Extensively as they are employed at 
present, it cannot be said that they have 
been as widely adopted as they should 
be. Numerous boys and girls who should 
have their programs accelerated con- 
tinue to proceed at the regular pace; 
many thousands of young men and 
women who should be in school part of 
the day are entirely out of school work- 
ing full time because the schools pro- 
vide no way for them to complete their 
high-school programs during the half 
day they could attend; schools are fail- 
ing to introduce new subjects that are 
needed in the armed forces or in indus- 
try because trained faculty members are 
not available; opportunities for upgrad- 
ing civilian and military personnel and 
for preparing them to enter new em- 
ployment after the war are being over- 
looked. The teacher shortage is impos- 
ing heavier handicaps upon youth than 
is necessary because the supervised cor- 
respondence study method is not fully 
utilized; the education of many children 
even on the elementary level is neglected 
because the schools they would normally 
attend have been closed for lack of a 
sufficient number of pupils. 

When it is borne in mind that the 
Supervised correspondence study plan 
has had most of its growth during the 
last 10-year period, progress has been 
remarkable. Already practically half the 
States provide this type of high-school 
study through one of their State insti- 
tutions of higher learning or the State 
department of education. Private 
schools also are assisting. But, in view 
of the needs to be met, the time has 
come for an even more rapid acceptance 
of a plan which makes it possible to pro- 
vide subjects for which it is not advis- 
able or not possible to establish regular 
classes. 

Taking the long view, supervised cor- 
respondence study is not primarily a 
wartime measure. It is a means of in- 
troducing the elements of flexibility and 
enrichment into the program of almost 
any high school at any time. It can 
readily be seen that, with some modifi- 
cations, most of the illustrations drawn 
from wartime situations have equal sig- 
nificance for the days of peace and re- 
construction that are ahead. The prob- 
lem of realistically gearing high-school 
programs to the needs and capacities of 
individual pupils has been thus far un- 
solved; controlled experiments with cor- 
respondence study may hold the answer, 
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State Handbooks for 
Local School Boards 


Lay Participation in Educational Administration 


The following account of the develop- 
ment of State handbooks for local school 
boards was prepared by Andrew H. Gibbs, 
chief educational assistant in State school 
administration, U.S. Office of Education: 

Out of a growing recognition of the 
need for more effective lay participation 
in educational administration the State 
departments of education, the State uni- 
versities, and school administrators gen- 
erally have attempted during the past 
half century to provide sound profes- 
sional advice and services to the local 
school boards. Many local boards have 
sought this service from the State, and 
some have organized State associations 
to obtain fuller consideration from mem- 
bers on mutual problems. 

The States, having delegated the edu- 
cation function to the local communities, 
created boards of education and trustees 
to operate the schools. Later these 
boards became agencies through which 
to carry out the State laws and rules and 
regulations concerning the educational 
program and minimum standards. The 
States, after creating these lay control- 
ling bodies over the basic administrative 
units, placed on them certain responsi- 
bilities above those relating to the level 
and type of educational offering: They 
prescribed or suggested the form of board 
organization, making of rules and regu- 
lations within the framework of the ex- 
isting State laws, keeping of minutes of 
their actions, selecting administrative 
and teaching personnel, setting up 
budgets, raising and spending funds, 
keeping certain records, making reports 
to the State office, etc. The State offices 
informed these bodies of their duties and 
responsibilities through circulars, corre- 
spondence, requests for information, cal- 
endars, and handbooks. 

With the professionalization of edu- 
cation, the need for differentiation of du- 
ties and responsibilities between boards 
and superintendents was recognized and 
“best practices” in administration were 
suggested to the local units. An early 
example of this kind is found in the 
1909 Conecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion’s annual report; these suggestions 
were later reprinted separately for wider 
distribution, 


For Specific Types 
A cursory inspection of some of the 
publications prepared for guidance and 


for enlisting the cooperation of these 
local school boards reveals many hand- 
books and manuals prepared for partic- 
ular classes of boards in individual 
States. One of the earlier handbooks 
on file in the U. S. Office of Education 
Library was published before the turn of 
the century. 

Among the manuals or handbooks for 
specific classes of boards in particular 
States that have been prepared and is- 
sued since 1934 are those for Connecti- 
cut (1940, State Department of Educa- 
tion); Florida (2 in 1940, State Depart- 
ment of Education); Illinois (1934, Uni- 
versity of Illinois); Iowa (1937, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction); Kentucky 
(1 in 1941, University of Kentucky; 1 in 
1943, State Department of Education) ; 
Massachusetts (1936, State Department 
of Education) ; Missouri (2 in 1938, State 
Department of Education; 1 in 1940, 
University of Missouri) ; Michigan (1937, 
State Department of Public Instruction) ; 
New York (1 in 1940, and 1 in 1944, State 
Education Department; 1 in 1940, New 
York State School Boards Association, 
Inc.); Oregon (1942, State Department 
of Public Instruction) ; Tennessee (1943, 
University of Tennessee); Washington 
(1935, State Department of Education) ; 
and Wisconsin (1941, State Department 
of Public Instruction). 


Need for Information 


These handbooks have been issued by 
State educational agencies in recugnition 
of the need for disseminating authentic 
information to guide school boards and 
officers in performing most satisfactorily 
duties and responsibilities fundamental 
to a sound State program of education. 
All of these publications cite the specific 
public education, published in a recent 
“best” practices or do both. The New 
York School Board Association’s hand- 
book is general, and treats the materials 
without reference to statutes obtaining in 
a particular place. The question-and- 
answer type of treatment is used. 

Others are specific both in reference 
to the jurisdiction in which they will be 
used and in the materials included. In 
the Office of Education Library are hand- 
books from about half of the States cov- 
ering board duties for all types of local 
school districts in the State, such as the 


Kentucky handbook published by the 
university; those covering work of boards 
in a single type of administrative unit, as 
New York’s Law Pamphlet 4, for com- 
mon-school districts; and those covering 
a particular phase of work, as Kentucky’s 
rules and regulations for school boards. 
Although they reflect considerable va- 
riety, these State handbooks rather con- 
sistently digest, refer to, or cite the law 
applicable to the work of the boards con- 
cerned; they also suggest best practices 
within the framework of existing statutes 
particularly in reference to election, or- 
ganization, meetings, officers, and rela- 
tionships of the board. A brief descrip- 
tion of some of these handbooks follows. 


Cooperative Sponsorship and 
Production 


Two recent manuals, among those 
listed for 13 States, are from Connecti- 
cut and New York. Connecticut's man- 
ual will eventually comprise a series of 
seven monographs. The first of these, 
already issued, is entitled Living and 
Making a Living. The foreword to this 
monograph lists the titles in the series 
and deseribes them as follows: 


1. Living and Making a Living—The 
statment of the general purposes of edu- 
cation and a discussion of some of the 
fundamental elements involved in the 
consideration of sound educational 
policies. 

2. The School Board Member.—This is 
a discussion of the qualifications for 
school board members, duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the relationship of the 
school board to other community agen- 
cies, and the responsibility of the board 
of education for a broad community edu- 
cational program. 

3. Equal Opportunity for Education.— 
A coordination of the educational pro- 
gram including community educational 
resources. 

4. Finance—This monograph deals 
with the financial structure of the State, 
describes in detail-the various grants 
and the forms which are used for the 
various reports. 

5. Transportation.—This document is 
concerned with the whole matter of 
transportation and includes many sug- 
gestions concerning the more economical 
use of school busses, the possible use of 
school busses for a community enter- 
prise and related matters. 

6. Business Practice —This monograph 
is concerned with purchasing, account- 
ing, insurance and matters relating to 
business management 

7. The School Plant.—The use of the 
school plant as a community educational 
and cultural center, the operation and 
maintenance of the plant, construction 
problems, personnel. This monograph 
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is concerned with the selection, super- 
vision, and training of a teaching staff, 
pupil-personnel problems, the employ- 
ment of nonprofessional personnel for 
the operation of the school. 


It is indicated also that this series of 
monographs grew out of suggestions in 
classes for school board members which 
had been initiated in 1940 by the State 
Board of Education. Commissioner 
Grace said of such classes: “It is planned 
to hold regional classes in the several 
parts of the State particularly for new 
school board members beginning Septem- 
ber of each year.” 


Basic Questions 


New York’s publication, Problems'Con- 
fronting Boards of Education: A Manual 
for Community Participation in Educa- 
tional Planning, was sponsored by the 
Council of School Superintendents, the 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, and the New York 
State School Boards Association, and was 
prepared by a committee authorized by 
the Board of Regents to assist the Divi- 
sion of Research of the State Education 
Department. Such cooperative sponsor- 
ship and production by State agencies of 
planning procedures for local school 
boards merits consideration at this time 
when industry and government are pro- 
jecting plans for the post-war period. 

The manual suggests possible division 
of labor and organization of the local 
board for conducting studies; shows the 
major steps to follow in determining the 
scope of its local problems; and gives 
for four steps specific instructions and 
work sheets. The four steps, which 
are basic questions to be studied, are: 
1. What will the community (city, vil- 
lage, or school district) be like in 1950? 
2. For this kind of community, what kind 
of education is needed and for whom? 
3. In terms of the kind of education we 
want, what are the outstanding defi- 
ciencies in the present program? 4. How 
can the community move from where it 
is to where it wants to be? Suggestions 
are made for methods of getting reliable 
estimates where no figures are available 
to the board. 

As stated in the manual, “the carrying 
through of this program will require time 
and effort”; it is not only “a plan of 
preparing for the difficult problems and 
the greater opportunities that will con- 
front schools in the aftermath of war, 
but it is an effort to develop a coopera- 
tive procedure that will keep State edu- 
cational planning in New York close to 
the desires, the understanding and the 
will of the people.” 


Most of the handbooks, although pre- 
pared for local boards of a specific type 
in particular States, have value for other 
types of boards in other States because 
the principles of administration enun- 
ciated are applicable in any jurisdiction, 
and the general problems dealt with are 
universally present. The form of pres- 
entation in addition to the problems dis- 
cussed should be useful to other States 
in preparing manuals. 

A few of these handbooks in the Office 
Library (and probably others that have 
not been received) answer questions that 
will arise in the minds of board members 
and to which answers may be given with- 
out reference to particular State laws. 
They attempt to restate or quote in these 
answers practices that are recognized as 
sound administratively. Overn’s Hand- 
book for Public School Boards published 
by the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation, Inc., is an example of this 
treatment. It covers the local board’s 
management of public schools; its func- 
tions, organization, and meetings; rela- 
tionships to its executive officer, the staff, 
and the public; and the business, finan- 
cial, plant, and purchasing problems of 
the board. 


For a Particular State 


Of those prepared for a particular 
State wherein the statutes require “that 
boards of education shall make and adopt 
rules, regulations and bylaws for their 
meetings for the government, regulation, 
and management of the public schools 
and for the qualifications and employ- 
ment of teachers and conduct of pupils 
under their jurisdiction,” Kentucky’s 
State Department of Education publica- 
tion Rules and Regulations for Boards of 
Education is an example. The University 
of Kentucky has prepared A Manual for 
School Board Members. The author is 
Leonard E. Meece. 

Of manuals prepared for a particular 
State wherein no mandatory prescrip- 
tion is in force to require local boards to 
keep written rules and regulations, one 
for Missouri is an example. In this 
case, the State university, with encour- 
agement from the State Department of 
Education, has prepared Suggestions for 
a Code of Rules and Regulations for 
Missouri Boards of Education. Mis- 
souri’s State Department of Education 
issued Functions and Procedures for High 
School Boards and Manual for Rural 
School Officers. 

Two cooperative productions, Hand- 
book for County School Board Members 


in Florida and Handbook for School Dis- 
trict Trustees in Florida were sponsored 
by the Florida Education Association. 
They were prepared at the Florida 
Work-Conference on School Administra- 
tive Problems at the University of Flor- 
ida, and published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Such cooperative 
endeavor is indicative of the wide in- 
terest and possible achievement at the 
State level. 

Illustrative of another variation in 
content and form is the Iowa handbook, 
School Calendar for the School Year 
1936-37. It gives, for various local offi- 
cers and types of district boards, the 
dates on which certain responsibilities 
should be performed. It suggests a regu- 
lar order of business, the content of the 
minutes of the secretary, how to hold 
the organization meeting, when trans- 
portation is required, how long to pre- 
serve records, methods of collecting tui- 
tion and from whom, method of con- 
ducting a regular or a special school 
election, and gives citations to the ap- 
plicable statutes governing school elec- 
tion contests. In addition to guidance 
of boards on all of these official mat- 
ters, information on types of school dis- 
tricts and the positions of secretary and 
treasurer of school districts is given. 

The rather general cooperative ap- 
proach to the production and issuance 
of these guides for use of local school 
boards in performing more satisfactorily 
the work for which they are responsible 
is an acknowledgment of the valuable 
contributions educational officials hope 
to achieve from enlightened lay partici- 
pation in directing the educational 
program, 





Legislative Program 
for Louisiana Schools 


A cooperatively developed 5-point leg- 
islative program for Louisiana schools 
was unanimously adopted by representa- 
tives of the Louisiana School Boards As- 
sociation, the Parish Superintendents 
Association, and the Louisiana Teachers 
Association in a recent meeting held in 
Baton Rouge, according to a statement 
by John E. Coxe, State superintendent of 
public education, published in a recent 
issue of Louisiana Education in Wartime. 

This legislative “program is largely one 
designed to stabilize and to improve the 
financial condition of the school system.” 
The five points are: 
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1. An emergency appropriation of $2,- 
100,000 from the State surplus funds for 
the upward adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries. 

2. An appropriation of $200,000 to re- 
imburse teacher-retirement funds. 

3. Proposed constitutional amendment 
to guarantee a per educable State distri- 
bution of $22.50 for each year of the 


1944-46 biennium and $25 for each year 
thereafter. 

4. Proposed legislation to transfer the 
surplus in the State property tax relief 
fund to the public-school fund. 

5. A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment allowing parish school boards to in- 
crease the constitutional parish school 
tax from 3 mills to 5 mills. 





Florida State Conferences on 


Supervision 


Meeting of County Supervisors of 
Instruction 


The Second Annual Conference for 
County Supervisors of Instruction in the 
State of Florida was held June 12-16 at 
the Florida State College for Women in 
Tallahassee. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Florida State Department of 
Education and directed by Mrs. Dora 
Skipper, State supervisor of instruction 
under whom the State-wide program of 
county supervision was initiated a year 
ago. 

Those attending the conference in- 
cluded county supervisors of instruc- 
tion—general, part-time, and subject 
supervisors—as well as county superin- 
tendents especially concerned with the 
improvement of instruction and, in many 
instances, planning to initiate a super- 
visory program during the coming school 
year. 

Organized in committee groups, the 
conference members centered their work 
about the preparation of a State hand- 
book on Ways of Working As A Super- 
visor in Florida. During the preceding 
month, committee chairmen and co- 
chairmen had been laying the ground- 
work for their group work. Daily con- 
ference reports were given of committee 
accomplishments and general discussions 
covered topics to be included in the 
handbook. 

Some of the chapter headings under 
which the committees prepared mate- 
rials include the following: Ways of 
initiating a county supervisory pro- 
gram; ways of becoming acquainted with 
county needs—both school and com- 
munity; ways of developing inservice 
teacher-training programs; ways of de- 
veloping effective use of materials; ways 
of developing supervisory plans and re- 
ports; way of using available assistance 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Board of Health, the State 
Welfare Board, and teachers’ profes- 


sional organizations; ways of developing 
satisfactory public relations; ways of 
working as part-time and special area 
supervisors; and ways in which a few 
typical counties are developing their su- 
pervisory programs. A continuing com- 
mittee will assemble the conference re- 
ports and prepare the final manuscript 
for the handbook which it is hoped will 
be ready for use in the fall. 

Opportunity was provided for the su- 
pervisors who were interested in remain- 
ing at the college for a 3-week period to 
obtain college credit while organizing 
plans of work for the coming school year 
and exploring ways of working on phases 
of the supervisory programs. 

Aside from the handbook material, the 
conference meetings included discussions 
of the problems and achievements of 
1943-44—the year of initiating county 
supervisory programs, the preparation of 
recommendations and policies for 1944- 
45, and consideration of special problems 
with which the visiting consultant, Mary 
Dabney Davis, of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff, could be of assistance. 

County supervisors’ reports of 1943-44 
supervisory procedures and copies of 
teaching materials prepared during the 
year were exhibited and studied by con- 
ference members. Supplementary read- 
ing books submitted for consideration as 
possible titles to be added to State lists, 
copies of educational reports from other 
States, and curriculum materials were 
also available for the use of conference 
members. 


Conference of Supervisors of 
Extended School Program 


Supervisors of nursery schools and 
programs for school-age children of 
working mothers now operating in war 
affected areas of Florida met June 15, 
and 16 under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Skipper to discuss their current prob- 
lems, Guests and cooperating members 





of the conference included a regional and 
a’ State representative of the Federal 
Works Agency, representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
U. S. Office of Education and interested 
staff members of the State Department 
of Education. 

Successful current practice and prob- 
Jems in the conduct of programs as well 
as policies of administration and opera- 
tion were discussed. These discussions 
were carried on with the detailed and 
practical concern of people ready to take 
advantage of all opportunities to help 
maintain high standards for a wartime 
educational service and to adapt proce- 
dures to meet the needs of women em- 
ployed in work necessary to the conduct 
of the war. 

Conferees listed the following topics 
under which they wished to have the dis- 
cussion carried on: The housing and 
equipping of programs for children 2 to 
6 years of age and those of school age; 
details of appropriate activities for chil- 
dren; methods of satisfactory transpor- 
tation of children; the special problem 
of 24-hour care for children of workers 
in vegetable packing centers; preen- 
trance physical examinations and essen- 
tial records for individual children; hours 
of operation; teacher preparation and 
certification; salaries for all types of 
workers; the preparation of volunteers 
and means of maintaining their active 
interest in the program; and the need 
for licensing privately sponsored pro- 
grams. A major problem facing the su- 
pervisors of extended school services is 
the development of programs for school- 
age children both for summertime and 
during the regular school year. 

Detailed reports compiled by the su- 
pervisors on forms supplied by the State 
Department of Education will be sum- 
marized for evaluation during the sum- 
mer. The reports included items under 
the following headings: Enrollments, 
housing and equipment facilities, person- 
nel, health practices, plans for inservice 
training of teachers to date, public rela- 
tions, records and reports, volunteer 
workers, additional problems in the 
county, and types of assistance the su- 
pervisors would like to have made avail- 
able. In addition, county reports were 
requested of either the county superin- 
tendent or county supervisor of extended 
school services to cover applications for 
extended school services, the location of 
schools and personnel employed, These 
reports will provide school officials with 
a State-wide picture of wartime services 
for children and a basis for estimating 
their effectiveness. 
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Provisions for Veterans’ 


Education 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


The following statement is taken from 
the “Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944” recently passed by Congress. 
(Public Law 346, 78th Congress, approved 
June 22,1944.) This extract from “Title 
II, Chapter IV” of the Act dealing with 
the education of veterans will be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY. 

Conies of the complete Act may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Doc- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., 5 cents 
each. For information on application of 
the Act, write to the nearest regional of- 
fice of the Veterans’ Administration. 


“1, Any person who served in the ac- 
tive military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the ter- 
mination of the present war, and who 
shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable, and whose education or 
training was impeded, delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with by reason of 
his entrance into the service, or who de- 
sires a refresher or retraining eourse, 
and who either shall have served ninety 
days or more, exclusive of any period he 
was assigned for a course of education or 
training under the Army specialized 
training program or the Navy college 
training program, which course was a 
continuation of his civilian course and 
was pursued to completion, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service 
academies, or shall have been discharged 
or released from active service by reason 
of an actual service-incurred injury or 
disability, shall be eligible for and en- 
titled to receive education or training un- 
der this part: Provided, That such course 
shall be initiated not later than two years 
after either the date of his discharge or 
the termination of the present war, 
whichever is the later: Provided further, 
That no such education or training shall 
be afforded beyond seven years after the 
termination of the present war: And 
provided further, That any such person 
who was not over 25 years of age at the 
time he entered the service shall be 
Geemed to have had his education or 
training impeded, delayed, interrupted, 
or interfered with. 

“2. Any such eligible person shall be 
entitled to education or training, or a 
refresher or retraining course, at an ap- 


proved educational or training institu- 
tion, for a period of one year (or the 
equivalent thereof in continuous part- 
time study), or for such lesser time as 
may be required for the course of in- 
struction chosen by him. Upon satis- 
factory completion of such course of edu- 
cation or training, according to the reg- 
ularly prescribed standards and practices 
of the institutions, except a refresher 
or retraining course, such person shall 
be entitled to an additional period or 
periods of education or training, not to 
exceed the time such person was in the 
active service on or after September 16, 
1940, and before the termination of the 
war, exclusive of any period he was as- 
signed for a course of education or train- 
ing under the Army specialized training 
program or the Navy college training 
program, which course was a continua- 
tion of his civilian course and was pur- 
sued to completion, or as a cadet or mid- 
shipman at one of the service academies, 
but in no event shall the total period of 
education or training exceed four years: 
Provided, That his work continues to be 
satisfactory throughout the period, ac- 
cording to the regularly prescribed 
Standards and practices of the institu- 
tion: Provided, however, That wherever 
the additional period of instruction ends 
during a quarter or semester and after 
a major part of such quarter or semester 
has expired, such period of instruction 
shall be extended to the termination of 
such unexpired quarter or semester. 

“3. Such person shall be eligible for 
and entitled to such course of education 
or training as he may elect, and at any 
approved educational or training insti- 
tution at which he chooses to enroll, 
whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept or 
retain him as a student or trainee in any 
field or branch of knowledge which such 
institution finds him qualified to under- 
take or pursue: Provided, That, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to the Administrator, 
he may change a course of instruction: 
And provided further, That any such 
course of education or training may be 
discontinued at any time, if it is found 
by the Administrator that, according to 
the regularly prescribed standards and 
practices of the institution, the conduct 
or progress of such person is unsatisfac- 
tory. 


“4. From time to time the Administra- 
tor shall secure from the appropriate 
agency of each State a list of the educa- 
tional and training institutions (includ- 
ing industrial establishments), within 
such jurisdiction, which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education or train- 
ing (including apprenticeship and re- 
fresher or retraining training), which 
institutions, together with such addi- 
tional ones as may be recognized and 
approved by the Administrator, shall be 
deemed qualified and approved to fur- 
nish education or training to such per- 
sons as shall enroll under this part: 
Provided, That wherever there are es- 
tablished State apprenticeship agencies 
expressly charged by State laws to ad- 
minister apprentice training, whenever 
possible, the Administrator shall utilize 
such existing facilities and services in 
training on the job when such training is 
of one year’s duration or more. 

“5. The Administrator shall pay to the 
educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in full time or part 
time course of education or training, the 
customary cost of tuition, and such lab- 
oratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily 
charged, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary ex- 
penses, exclusive of board, lodging, other 
living expenses, and travel, as are gen- 
erally required for the successful pursuit 
and completion of the course by other 
students in the institution: Provided, 
That in no event shall such payments, 
with respect to any person, exceed $500 
for an ordinary school year: Provided 
further, That no payments shall be made 
to institutions, business or other estab- 
lishments furnishing apprentice training 
on the job: And provided further, That 
if any such institution has no established 
tuition fee, or if its established tuition 
fee shall be found by the Administrator 
to be inadequate compensation to such 
institution for furnishing such education 
or training, he is authorized to provide 
for the payment, with respect to any such 
person, of such fair and reasonable com- 
pensation as will not exceed $500 for an 
ordinary school year. 

“6. While enrolled in and pursuing a 
course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the Administrator, shall 
be paid a subsistence allowance of $50 
per month, if without a dependent or 
dependents, or $75 per month, if he has 
a dependent or dependents, including 
regular holidays and leave not exceeding 
thirty days in a calendar year. Such 
person attending a course on a part-time 
basis, and such person receiving com- 
pensation for productive labor per- 
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formed as part of their apprentice or 
other training on‘the job at institutions, 
business or other establishments, shall 
be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if 
any, as subsistence or dependency allow- 
ances, @s may be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator: Provided, That any such 
person eligible under this part, and 
within the limitations thereof, may pur- 
sue.such full-time or part-time course or 
courses as he may elect, without sub- 
sistence allowance. 

“7, Any such person eligible for the 
benefits of this part, who is also eligible 
for the benefit of part VII, may elect 
which benefit he desires: Provided, That, 
in the event of such election, subsistence 
allowance hereunder shall not exceed the 
amount of additional pension payable for 
training under said part VII. 

“8. No department, agency, or officer 
of the United States, in carrying out the 
provisions of this part, shall exercise 
any supervision or control, whatsoever, 
over any State educational agency, or 
State apprenticeship agency, or any edu- 
cational or training institution: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to prevent any department, 
agency, or Officer of the United States 
from exercising any supervision or con- 
trol which such department, agency, or 
officer is authorized, by existing provi- 
sions of law, to exercise over any Federal 
educational or training institution, or to 
prevent the furnishing of education or 
training under this part in any institu- 
tion over which supervision or control is 
exercised by such other department, 
agency, or Officer under authority of 
existing provisions of law. 

“9. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized and empowered to 
administer this title, and, insofar as he 
deems practicable, shall utilize existing 
facilities and services of Federal and 
State departments and agencies on the 
basis of mutual agreements with them. 
Consistent with and subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations set forth in this 
title, the Administrator shall, from time 
to time, prescribe ana promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its purposes and pro- 
visions. 

“10. The Administrator may arrange 
for educational and vocational guidance 
to persons eligible for education and 
training under this part. At such inter- 
vals as he deems necessary, he shall make 
available information respecting the 
need for general education and for 
trained personne! in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions: Provided, That 
facilities of other Federal agencies col- 


lecting such information shall be utilized 
to the extent he deems practicable. 

“11. As used in this part, the term 
‘educational or training institutions’ 
shall include all public or private ele- 
mentary, secondary, and other schools 
furnishing education for adults, business 
schools and colleges, scientific and tech- 
nical institutions, colleges, vocational 
schools, junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges, nOrmal schools, professional 
schools, universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions, and shall also include 


business or other establishments pro- 
viding apprentice or other training on 
the job, including those under the su- 
pervision of an approved college or uni- 
versity or any State department of edu- 
cation, or any State apprenticeship 
agency or State board of vocational edu- 
cation, or any State apprenticeship coun- 
cil or the Federal Apprentice Training 
Service * * * or any agency in the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment authorized under other laws to 
supervise such training.” 





8) Among Ed viltenall Hournals 





fa: ” Improvin gy 
7, = n Role fions 


The essential attitudes underlying an 
improvement in human relations—na- 
tional and international—would appear 
to be these: First, reasonable tolerance 
for the views and conditions of others; 
second, a tendency to hold or advance 
strong personal opinions only upon mat- 
ters on which one is relatively well in- 
formed; third, a critical ability to differ- 
entiate, at least in a general way, be- 
tween propaganda and verifiable fact; 
fourth, a readiness to compromise and 
to make an occasional sacrifice for the 
good of others; fifth, a recognition of the 
importance of having a sense of humor; 
and sixth, an attitude of sane patriotism, 
which ought to be the outgrowth of all 
the others. 

—Walter Consuelo Langsam, in Social 
Education, May 1944. 


* 


The kind of education in the recon- 
struction of our educational concept will 
be liberal education. By liberal educa- 
tion I mean the education that liberates, 
sets free the mind of man from prej- 
udices. 

—W. H. Sumrall, in Mississippi Educa- 
tional Advance, May 1944, 


* 


Youth believes that a cooperative world 
society will not occur until “world mind- 
edness” becomes one of the major goals 
of education and “courses” are organized 
to promote that objective. An under- 
standing of the culture, the economic 


problems, and the psychology of other 
nations is genuinely desired. 

—Samuel J. McLaughlin, in Progressive 
Education, May 1944. 


* 


Democracy and a democratic world, 
cherishing the freedom and growth of 
the individual’s mind and spirit, not only 
in its qualities of leadership, but also in 
those qualities of wise discernment and 
of more intelligent acceptance and sup- 
port of socially desirable programs and 
policies on the democratic basis, provide 
such a cultural environment for the more 
conscious direction and enhancement of 
man’s individual and collective destiny 
as to make the dreams and plans of the 
dictators pale into insignificance. 

—W. Russell Taylor, in Social Science, 
April 1944. 


* 


I "bee Edurulton a ad 
Post- 1 hes Pla nn ing 


There is need for a coordinated plan- 
ning program emanating from the 
groundup. * * * Jf democracy is to 
survive, the strengthening of local in- 
itiative and responsibility becomes im- 
perative. This becomes of more conse- 
quence in the educational system than 
in any other area. The community is 
the cell of democracy. If the local 
boards of education cease to become the 
policy determining body for education 
the most vital aspect of our American 
structure will have disappeared. Main 
Street may need help but neither the 
State nor the Federal Government can 
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absorb the educational function without 
impairing the security of this Nation. 
—Alonzo G. Grace, in Pennsylvania 
School Journal, March 1944, 


* 


The question is not: “Will our educa- 
tion change?” The question is: “How 
much?” We are sometimes able to ef- 
fect changes in times of crises that could 
not be achieved under normal conditions. 
And I hope we shall grasp and hold a few 
lessons that the rapid conversion of this 
nation’s industry from peacetime activi- 
ties to wartime activities has taught us. 
Let us strive to get some profit from our 
great loss. 

We must remember that illiteracy is 
still rampant in our Nation. We must 
have noted that our people were woefully 
lacking in basic job training. We should 
have learned that men can change from 
one occupation to a radically different 
type of occupation without great loss of 
time or efficiency. We should long re- 
member that job training and retraining 
can be done in far less time than has 
customarily been devoted to it. We hope 
our legislators have seen at the same 
time what it costs to do job training, so 
that they will in the future be more leni- 
ent with school budgets. 

—Edward E. Eyring, in The New Mexico 
School Review, March 1944. 





Social Responsibility 
(From page 9) 


field of health, industry, family consul- 
tation, etc. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant for the social work group, however, 
have been the developments within the 
field of education where educators them- 
selves have seen the need of this indi- 
vidual service for children, and have 
from their own developing and growing 
social consciousness promoted it, inter- 
preted it, and demanded it for our Ameri- 
can children. 

The school social worker’s knowledge 
of social agencies enables her to enlist 
the services of these agencies for school 
children whenever the need arises. The 
social agencies consider visiting teacher 
service so important that in a recent 
survey made particularly for family 
agencies it was called an essential “spot- 
ting” service. Through her observation 
and knowledge of school children, the 
visiting teacher can find incipient or new 
difficulties and refer them to the social 
agencies for help so early in their exist- 


ence that the chances of their removal 
are greatly enhanced. 

In our community the amount of so- 
called “juvenile delinquency” is relatively 
small. One important factor in this 
situation is the close working relationship 
between the visiting teacher and the 
Juvenile Court. The referrals to the 
Juvenile Court by the school are made 
through the visiting teacher so that a 
referral never occurs until an effort 
toward adjustment and solution has been 
made by the school. 

After a referral is made, the Juvenile 
Court works closely with the visiting 
teacher in studying the causes of the 
child’s difficulty, and in surveying with 
her the possibilities within home, school, 
or community for help for the child be- 
fore a decision is made to remove him (at 
the expense of the community) to the 
more controlled environment of a train- 
ing school. When a child returns to 
school, the probation officer and the 
visiting teacher together try to see that 
the school understands something of the 
child’s needs with the hope that through 
this probationary period he may be 
helped so that commitment to the train- 
ing school may not be necessary. 

While this procedure may not be as 
easy as having a child removed to the 
training school after the first offense, and 
while it places heavy responsibilities on 
the school staff to work more carefully 
with him, it does mean that he has an 
increased chance to become a _ useful 
citizen while remaining in his own home, 
and it saves the community the expense 
of his upkeep in the training school. 

The description of the work of the 
visiting teachers in Greenwich would not 
be complete if we did not consider the 
question of whether or not the depart- 
ment as thus described can offer an ade- 
quate service for a school system of this 
size. As the work has developed and as 
the understanding and acceptance of this 
service by the school people has in- 
creased, the volume of referrals has be- 
come so great that there is no way for 
three visiting teachers to meet this need. 
More than 1,000 children are known to 
the Department of Child Guidance or 
there is information regarding them in 
the department’s files. This, of course, 
varies from a simple sort of information 
to an intensive case work history. Since 
the visiting teachers here refer cases re- 
quiring intensive or long-time work to 
other community agencies, they can carry 
somewhat larger case loads than a case 
worker might be able to carry in a com- 
munity agency for case work. However, 
they cannot effectively handle the prob- 
lems of more than 50 or 75 children at 


any one time, and if one accepts the con- 
servative estimate that 5 percent of any 
average group of youngsters will need 
the specialized service of the visting 
teacher, it can be seen that there should 
be at least one visiting teacher for about 
every thousand children. 


Two ‘‘Over-All’’ Services 


Besides all the services enumerated: 
That of the visiting teacher service for 
the individual child; her cooperative, 
consultative, and supportive function in 
relation to the classroom teacher; her 
special relation to parents and to parent 
groups; and her work with other com- 
munity resources for children, there are 
two “over-all” services which must be 
recognized. On the one hand there is 
the interpretation and understanding of- 
fered to school staff through visiting 
teacher service regarding growth needs 
of children and the importance of fam- 
ily relationships; and on the other hand, 
there is the service to the community of 
interpretation and clarification of new 
developments in educational thinking 
and in school policies. In this period 
when education and its effectiveness in 
promoting the growth of good citizens 
is being widely discussed, not only must 
we in education look carefully at the 
effectiveness of the service we offer, but 
we must do everything in our power to 
promote a better understanding of the 
needs of children, and study how they 
can be increasingly well met through the 
cooperative and coordinated efforts of 
all of us. These children are our hope 
for the future and must have the best 
we can offer them. 





Food Production 
Enrollments 


Through the end of the seventh month 
of the past fiscal year, 866,312 enroll- 
ments were reported in Food Production 
War Training courses. On January 31, 
1944, a total of 100,429 persons were re- 
ported in active training status. This 
was an increase of 26.6 percent over the 
number of persons reported in active 
training status at the end of the calendar 
year 1943. Trainees from urban com- 
munities, (localities of 2,500 population 
or over), amounted to 8,893, or 8.9 per- 
cent of the total and showed a decrease 
of 0.1 percent from the comparable 
December figure. In-school youth rep- 
resented 5.4 percent of the total active 
enrollment and amounted to 5,481 train- 
ees, an increase of $.3 percent over the 
December active enroliment. The ac- 
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companying table indicates the national 
enrollment summary as of January 31, 
1944. 























} Cumula | 
| tive | 
| 
| ns | Cumula- 
, JYenrotied | tive | In train 
tem from De- enroll- ing 
e fared is ments January 
1 194) | from July] 31, 1944 
through | 2+ 19432 
June 30, | 
143i’ | 
All courses.........-.| 1, 264,475 | 866,312 | 100, 429 
Shop courses...Total | 582, 785 33, 299 6, 699 
Auto mechanics... 185, 442 | 7, 395 1,401 
Metal work nese 108, 802 12, 128 2, 070 
W oodworking..... 141, 468 11, 689 2, S21 
Electricity......... 5, 983 2, O86 407 
= = = 2 
Farm machinery | 
Total..| 220,710 | 226, 222 2, O01 
Food production | | 
Fotal..| 214,053 87, 218 | 19, 209 
Milk production 23, 430 9, 227 2, 931 
Poultry production 41, WRI 19, 28 3, O17 
Egg production | 64, 299 21, 571 5, 456 
Pork production .__| 41, 554 14, 459 69 
Beef production | 4, 059 2, 951 639 
Mutton, wool, lamt 
production... | 1, 434 272 32 
Soybean — produc: | 
tion | S97 662 482 
Peanut production -| 5, 800 4, 736 66 
Vegetable prod - j 
tion... as 4, 228 | 8, 142 2065 
Sugar production. __| 204 | 51 0 
Field, vegetable | 
seed production _ -| 1,096 R61 280 
Hemp production. .| 918 135 0 
Fruit, nut produc- | 
5 paid ihe 167 780) 316 
Home vegetable gar- 
dening = = 4, 0386 2, O85 
Food processing | 
Total 204, 021 | 450, 207 20, 704 
Training farm work- | 
Ts Tota 9,976} 33, 366 1, 666 
Combination... .. 5O5 | 0 0 
i ikanknccamicoen $2, 425 | 0 0 
bo | | 408, 589 22, 057 
cana cue 56 | 72, 610 18, 914 
Urban....... 507 0S, S76 8, 893 
In-school....--. | 16, 347 5, 451 








1 Figures represent different individuals. En- 
rollment of persons who previously had had 
OSYA courses are not counted, 

2 igures include all course registrations of 
all persons whether or not previously enrolled 
in these courses. 





Princeton Inaugurates 
Special Program for 
Returning Veterans 


Beginning July 1, returning veterans 
may enroll at Princeton University in an 
abbreviated program designed specially 
for them, and upon the completion of 16 
months, or 4 terms, of study receive the 
degree associate in arts. The degree will 
be one for which oniy servicemen are 
eligible and the courses necessary for its 
award will be worked out personally with 
each student. After July 1, the veteran 
may enroll at the beginning of any 
month, the university being in year- 
round operation, 
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Standards for School Libraries 

A 2-day conference of a small group 
of school librarians and specialists espe- 
cially concerned with elementary and 
secondary school library design and 
equipment was held recently in the U. S, 
Office of Education. The purpose of the 
conference was twofold: (1) to consider 
problems involved in the lay-out, equip- 
ment, and furnishing of school libraries, 
and (2) to make such recommendations 
to administrators and librarians as might 
receive general recognition and publica- 
tion. 

The conference reviewed existing ma- 
terials on school planning and considered 
critically photographs and blueprints of 
representative library installations. In- 
formation was presented from the field 
as to studies under way related to the 
physical aspects of the school library. 
Agenda of the conference stressed prob- 
lems which appeared especially acute to 
the conferees, and discussions were 
pointed accordingly. 

Consideration was given to trends in 
education, both for school and commu- 
nity, and with their possible implications 
for the library. Specific attention was 
devoted to such matters as (a) size of 
library in relation to type of school, en- 
rollment, and effective library service; 
(b) the relation of prevalent classroom 
dimensions to standard tables and aisles; 
(c) efficiently designed workrooms, con- 
ference rooms, listening rdoms for pre- 
viewing films; (d) adequate natural 
lighting and reading room areas; (e) 
successful artificial lighting for library 
purposes; (f) floor and ceiling coverings 
in relation to sound and care; (g) shelf 
structure and design for special needs; 
(h) proper and sufficient storage of li- 
brary materials, including books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, pamphlets, maps, and 
audio-visual aids; (i) effective display 
facilities; and (j) effects of color in 
library decoration and furniture. 

In conclusion, the conference reviewed 
existing and proposed standards for 
school libraries in the light of preceding 
discussions, and emphasized a need for 
library publications dealing realistically 
with lay-outs, equipment, and furnish- 
ings for the various types of school 
libraries. 

Post-War Institute for Librarians 

“Rehabilitation Riddles” were dealt 
with in a post-war institute for librar- 


ians recently held in Denver and at- 
tended by representatives from nearly 
every section of the State, according to 
the Colorado Library Lens, issued by the 
Colorado State Library. 

The purpose of the institute was to 
provide an opportunity for librarians to 
exchange ideas and work out plans 
whereby libraries may assist servicemen 
returning to civilian life. Representa- 
tives from armed forces, institutions of 
higher education, and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service joined librarians in a dis- 
cussion of specific needs for library serv- 
ice in a post-war program of rehabilita- 
tion and readjustment. 


Microfilm Copies of Jefferson 
Papers 

The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced that in response to requests 
from various institutions, it plans to 
make available shortly, at 12 widely 
separate centers of research, microfilm 


“copies of the papers of Thomas Jeffer- 


son, of which it possesses the major por- 
tion. These papers include official docu- 
ments, as well as personal correspond- 
ence dealing with philosophy, science, 
agriculture, and the arts. 

It is estimated that the collection of 
Jefferson papers at the Library of Con- 
gress totals about 65,000 pages in 236 
folio volumes. When completed, the 
microfilm copy will comprise about 80 
reels of 100 feet each. According to its 
announcement, the Library plans to 
print positive microfilm copies of the 
papers from its negatives for purchase by 
libraries and individuals. 


New Officers Elected 


Wartime activities of the Special Li- 
braries Association during the year 
1943-44 will be directed by the follow- 
ing officers, elected at the recent an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia: President, 
Walter Hausdorfer, librarian, School of 
Business, Columbia University; first vice 
president, Herman H. Henkle, director, 
Processing Department, Library of Con- 
gress; second vice president, Jean Nor- 
cross, librarian, Dun and Bradstreet; 
treasurer, Mary Pierson McLean, libra- 
rian, American Bankers’ Association. 
Mary Duncan Carter, director, Graduate 
School of Library Service, University of 
Southern California, was elected a di- 
rector in the Association. 
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Institution Activities 
School for Teacher-Educa- 


tion Executives and Leaders 


The American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges and the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education are jointly spon- 
soring a School for Executives, to be held 
at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., August 15-24. 
This is the second School for Executives, 
the first having been held at Clear Lake, 
Mich., in 1942. A description of the 1942 
meeting is available in The School for 
Executives, published by the American 
Council on Education. 

All presidents of institutions belong- 
ing to the association have been invited 
to attend. In addition to the presidents, 
possibly a hundred additional National 
and State educational leaders have been 
asked to participate. Those invited in- 
clude university deans of education, 
members of State departments of edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, curri- 
culum directors and supervisors, sec- 
ondary school principals, members of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
members of the Office of Education staff, 
and others. In this joint project of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, representatives of many other 
organizations interested in teacher edu- 
cation will join in explorations of the 
major war and post-war problems in the 
preparation of teachers. The work and 
findings of the Commission on Teacher 
Education during the past several years 
will be considered during the course of 
the School for Executives. 

A feature of the school will be the 
joint, intensive study of major problems 
in teacher education by research work- 
ers and other authorities working side 
by side with presidents, deans, public- 
school officers, and other field workers 
actively engaged in the education and 
administration of teacher personnel. 
Because of the rapidity of educational 
changes during and immediately after 
the war, this undertaking is timely. 


New University Center for 
Atlanta 


A university center to be established 
through the cooperation of six institu- 
tions of higher education in and near 


+ 


Atlanta will strengthen higher education 
in that area, according to report. It will 
also result in economies, which are par- 
ticularly important at present, when in- 
stitutions of higher learning are facing 
increasing difficulty in obtaining the nec- 
essary funds for carrying on their work. 


Previous Plan to Be Culminated 


The establishment of the center will 
be the culmination of a plan that has 
been in the making since 1939, when the 
General Education Board offered Emory 
University and Agnes Scott College a to- 
tal of $2,500,000 on condition that the 
two institutions would raise $5,000,000 
locally before July 1, 1944. The desig- 
nated amount was oversubscribed before 
the expiration date. 

The other cooperating institutions are 
the Georgia School of Technology, the 
High Museum of Art, the Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the University of 
Georgia. These institutions will pool 
their resources for advanced study and 
research, and have already formed an ad- 
visory council to plan for future expan- 
sion in the graduate and professional 
fields. A union library catalog repre- 
senting some 700,000 volumes in 16 li- 
braries in the Atlanta area is being com- 
piled. Special research grants from a 
common fund are being made annually 
on a competitive basis to members of the 
faculties of the cooperating institutions. 

Of the $2,500,000 offered by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, $2,000,000 was 
granted to Emory. Of this amount, 
$200,000 was for general purposes in de- 
veloping the University Center and 
$1,800,000 for endowment of the univer- 
sity library and other departments es- 
sential to the program of advanced study 
and research. Of the $500,090 donation 
to Agnes Scott, $400,000 was for endow- 
ment and the remaining $100,000 for 
other purposes. 


New Buildings Planned 


Both institutions already have made 
plans for new buildings. Emory Uni- 
versity’s plans call for the construction 
of a $550,000 surgical wing to the uni- 
versity hospital, an administrative build- 
ing, a laboratory, a classroom building, 
and a student union and gymnasium. 
Agnes Scott plans for a science build- 
ing and a dormitory. 


Although Emory and Agnes Scott 
were the institutions primarily con- 
cerned with the raising of the funds for 
the University Center, the other four co- 
operating institutions have also received 
donations which amount to more than 
$1,850,000, bringing the total for all six 
institutions to more than $12,000,000. 

With the opening of this project, At- 
lanta will have two university centers, 
one composed of institutions for white 
students, the other of institutions for 
Negroes. For the past 15 years, an af- 
filiation has existed between Atlanta 
University, a nonsectarian, coeducational 
institution for Negroes, and two Baptist 
Colleges in Atlanta, Morehouse College 
for men, and pelman College for 
women, and, more recently, the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, which together 
are known as the “Atlanta University 
System.” The affiliation of these insti- 
tutions has resulted in the building up 
of one of the important educational cen- 
ters for Negroes in the country. 


Universal Military Training 
Favored by Junior College 
Leaders 


A majority of junior college leaders 
throughout the Nation favor a year of 
universal military training for all male 
youth but believe strongly that any leg- 
islation on the subject should be post- 
poned until after the war, according to 
announcement made by Walter C. Eells, 
executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Replies to 
an inquiry on the subject were reccived 
from junior college leaders in 37 States. 
Boards of trustces, faculty members, and 
students were represented in the re- 
sponses aS well as presidents and deans, 

Fifty-seven percent of the replies fa- 
vored universal military training, while 
43 percent were opposed. to it. Of those 
who favored it, 40 percent thought it 
should begin at a designated age year, 
the largest number favoring the 18-year 
date; 60 percent preierred a flexible pe- 
riod of 4 or 5 years, the largest number 
favoring some year between the young 
man’s seventeenth and twenty-second 
birthdays. Sixty-six percent favored 
the use of summers only, most of them 
suggesting two or three summers. The 


sentiment of postponement of a decision 
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until after the war was most decisive of 
all, 68 percent voting for such delay, 
only 32 percent for an immediate deci- 
sion. 

Marked differences of opinion, Dr. Eells 
stated, were expressed even by heads of 
military junior colleges. The president 
of a military junior college in Texas 
wrote: “Every American boy should have 
military training somewhere, somehow. 


That will constitute our greatest safe- 
guard against war in the future.” On 
the other hand, the head of a neighbor- 
ing military junior college in New Mexico 
wrote: “I am very much opposed to uni- 
versal military training. I am of the 
opinion that the National Defense Act of 
1920, if properly administered and ade- 
quately extended, would meet all of our 
needs and requirements of the future.” 





School Health 


and 


Physical Education 


Developing an Educa- 
tional Philosophy in 

a “Boom-Town” 
Community 


The Planeview - Beechwood public 
schools located near Wichita, Kans., in- 
creased from a community of 50 people 
to one of 18,000, and enrollments in 4 
elementary schools and one high school 
sprang from zero to 4,000 in 1 year. 
The schools are administered by an in- 
dependent Board of Education com- 
prised of 3 persons elected from each 
Planeview and Beechwood, Federal hous- 
ing projects related to airplane in- 
dustries. The school population is 
drawn from 40 States. Parents were 
last year engaged in 225 different occu- 
pations. 

The superintendent, a curriculum di- 
rector, principals, and teachers joined in 
building an educational philosophy and 
program adapted to the peculiar needs 
of this wartime, “boom-town” commu- 
nity. 

This summary of the philosophy and 
the program of the year-old school sys- 
tem was prepared by Cloy S. Hobson, 
director of guidance and curriculum. 
(The complete statement may be secured 
by writing to the Planeview-Beechwood 
Public School, 3600 Ross Parkway, 
Wichita 10, Kans. Price 25 cents.) 


A 12-Month Program 


The statement of philosophy includes 
six major topics. The first topic, “Ob- 
ligations of the Schools,” states that the 
schools “have the obligation of caring 
for the educational needs of all residents 
on the projects for 12 months each year. 
These needs are anticipated to include 
physical fitness, recreational activities, 
training based on individually deter- 
mined educational goals, family guid- 


ance, and the development of commun- 
ity leadership. The ambitions thus de- 
scribed are pretentious but not entirely 
visionary. They can, in large part, be 
realized. 

“The next two topics, ‘Types of Train- 
ing and Methods,’ described the means 
by which the schools expect to realize 
their ideals. Individualized instruction, 
core curricula for purposes of integra- 
tion and socialization, skills curricula 
and specialization opportunities run- 
ning parallel to the core program, and 
the exercise of the functions of living 
are some of the means described. 

The fourth topic mentions some of the 
special problems peculiar to education in 
a wartime housing project. 

“The fifth topic, ‘Assumptions,’ is a 
statement of some theories of educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy which 
have been more or less controversial 
throughout the development of educa- 
tional practices in the United States. 
The Planeview-Beechwood schools have 
adopted certain theories, at least tenta- 
tively * * ® 


Functions of Living 


“The last topic, ‘Functions of Living’, 
is a statement of the objectives of edu- 
cation. The staff acknowledges grate- 
fully the contributions of all educators 
from Herbert Spencer to the Educational 
Policies Commission, for help in the 
formulation of these functions. They 
are called functions rather than objec- 
tives, because the staff believes that 
Franklin Bobbitt was right when he said 
that it is the daily exercise of the func- 
tions of living that educates and not the 
traditional, institutionalized methodol- 
ogy of the teacher. 

“Eight functions of living are named 
and defined. The definitions are in the 
form of an outline of subtopics under 
each function. These subtopics may be 
changed from time to time as under- 





standing of the functions increases. For 
teaching purposes the subtopics will be 
analyzed and broken down into pupil 
activities that can be practiced directly. 
Because of limitations of space the defi- 
nition will be given for the first func- 
tion only; the others will merely be 
named. 


“1. Developing, maintaining, and utiliz- 
ing physical competence. 

“Making optimum use of foods. 

“Regulating elimination of body 
wastes, 

“Using preventive 
health measures. 

“Becoming conscious of physical 
dangers and establishing ade- 
quat« habits to avoid them. 

“Regulating development of phy- 
sique. 

“Repairing the body after tissues 
have been destroyed by activity, 
ill health, or accident. 

“Developing and maintaining sexual 
health. 

“Understanding and applying the 
laws of eugenics to maintain and 
increase the Nation’s hereditary 
strength. 

“Removing, correcting, or compen- 
sating for physical disabilities 
insofar as possible. 

“Regulating the use of clothing. 

“Keeping clean. 

“Cultivating the habit of taking ade- 
quate care of personal appear- 
ance. 

“Living temperately. 


and corrective 


“2. Developing, maintaining, and utiliz- 
ing mental competence. 

“3. Developing and maintaining a func- 
tioning social sensitivity. 

‘4. Achieving mental health—acquiring 
a well integrated and socially ac- 
ceptable personality. 

“5. Acquiring power to participate with 
increasing satisfactions in the cur- 
rent economic order. 

“6, Developing attitudes, appreciations, 
interests, knowledge, skills, habits, 
and responsibilities for satisfying 
participation in recreational ac- 


tivities. 

“7, Developing appreciation for the aes- 
thetic. 

“8. Gaining increasing understanding 


and control of ethical and spiritual 
concepts and employing them in 
everyday living. 

“The philosophy of education is now 
established. The staff is at work at- 
tempting to make it functional in the 
practices of the schools and in the lives 
of the residents of the projects. 
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News Notes from the Schools 


Louisiana’s Victory Farm Volunteers 
helped save the harvest of potatoes, 
beans, and peas in the State’s truck- 
farming parishes. Over 2,000 school boys 
and girls enlisted in the farm work in La- 
fourche Parish and 1,000 in Terrebonne 
Parish. 

So that the work can be carried on 
without upsetting or curtailing school at- 
tendance, the Victory Farm Volunteers 
are organized with the cooperation of 
school officials. The school term was be- 
gun early last summer to permit sus- 
pension of studies during harvest time. 


* 


Over half a billion dollars worth of 
invasion equipment, bought by America’s 
school children was turned over to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, on June 9, by the sym- 
bolic presentation of an engraved bul- 
let-scarred Japanese propeller shot down 
by our forces in the Pacific. 

Inscribed on the propeller is the rec- 
ord of the $510,000,000 worth of war 
equipment paid for in war bonds and 
stamps, representing countless 10 cent 
luxuries forgone and quarters and dol- 
lars earned through home chores and 
part-time work in 1 school year. 

The presentation was made at Stout 
field, Indianapolis, by four representa- 
tives of America’s schools, and was ac- 
cepted on behalf of the President by 
Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Evans, Com- 
mandant of the First Troop Carrier 
Command. The ceremony took place 
against a backdrop of hospital service 
planes, jeeps, ambulances, scout cars, 
and grasshopper planes. The Stout 
Field bands and representatives of youth 
groups took part. 

* 

4-H boys and girls assumed responsi- 
bility for the Fifth War Loan Drive in 
Gregory County, S. Dak., and succeeded 
in overselling the quota 2 days before 
the official opening of the drive. 

In spite of almost impassable roads 
because of heavy rains, the 173 4-H Club 
members called on every farmer in the 
county representing 1,360 farms and a 
population of 13,091. 


Their farm-to-farm canvass resulted 
in war bond sales of $385,000—which was 
$7,000 over the county quota. Gregory 
County was the first to go over the topin 
South Dakota. 

* 


Victory Corps Work 
Throughout Iowa 


Judged by the number of schools in 
the State which have organized special 
Victory Corps programs with accom- 
panying insignia and other such mani- 
festations of participation, the group of 
participating schools in Iowa during the 
past year would be small. However, if 
judged by the number of schools carrying 
forward the fundamentals of the Victory 
Corps program, the number as reported 
would be large and would include the 
vast majority of the high schools in the 
State. Iowa high schools got behind 
these aspects of the program and saw 
to it that the youth graduating in this 
year’s classes are physically fit and well 
grounded in mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish and the areas in social science that 
aid in an interpretation of the war issues 
and aims. 


State-Wide Projects 


On a State-wide basis two projects 
have been stressed. The first of these 
is concerned with the EES card and the 
medical survey. In the fall a series of 
meetings was held throughout the State. 
The meetings were spotted geographi- 
cally so as ‘to service the entire State by 
dividing it into 11 areas and placing a 
meeting at a central point in each area. 
At each meeting, Maj. Franklin Stemple, 
classification officer at Camp Dodge, dis- 
cussed the EES card and the use that 
would be made of it by classification 
officers at the camp. Lt. Col. Robert 
Shane, State Selective Service medical 
adviser, discussed the important service 
the schools could render by gathering 
the data requested in his field. These 
meetings helped acquaint administrators 
with the details of each program and 





also with the needs the programs would 
serve, 

As a result of these meetings, a new 
plan for channeling the EES and medi- 
cal survey forms was worked out at the 
suggestion of Lieutenant Colonel Shane. 
The result is that all these forms are 
now sent directly to Selective Service 
Headquarters where in turn they are 
made available to the Induction Station 
at Camp Dodge for use in classification. 
The forms on each inductee are called 
for previous to his call for service and 
thus are available at the time he re- 
ports for induction and classification. 

The second project had to do with 
tours to Camp Dodge. At the suggestion 
of Colonel Powers, commandant at Camp 
Dodge, the State Department of Public 
Instruction assisted in arranging for 
weekly tours of the camp by representa- 
tive senior boys (one from each school), 
who in turn were urged to report their 
experiences to their classmates. In the 
course of this tour, the boys watched 
procedures in detail as inductees were 
taken through both the induction sta- 
tion and reception centers. They also 
visited the rifle range, witnessed the ac- 
tivities at the infiltration grounds, par- 
ticipated in the physical exercises of the 
men in training, had mess with the men 
in service, and sleptin Army bunks. The 
tours usually started at 4:30 p. m. on 
Sunday and finished at 1 p. m. on Tues- 
day. These tours did not get under way 
until early in December, but up to April 
1 representatives from 325 schools in 
the State had toured the camp. Stu- 
dents and superintendents as well as of- 
ficials at Camp Dodge are enthusiastic 
about the value of this experience, ac- 
cording to reports. 


Physical Fitness and Counseling 
Stressed 


Emphasis has been placed on the re- 
organization of the physical fitness pro- 
gram. Schools have increased the num- 
ber of periods per week devoted to this 
phase of the Victory Corps program, and 
the nature of the program has been 
changed to conform more nearly to the 
toughening exercises needed. 
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The number of students enrolled in 
such courses as mathematics and physics 
as well as specialized courses in elec- 
tricity, machines, automotive mechanics, 
and shop has greatly increased. Fre- 
quently, these latter courses have been 
used to supplement the work in the regu- 
larly organized course in physics. 

Many schools have placed emphasis 
on the need for counseling of youth 
faced with induction. In some instances 
special library services have been pro- 
vided by collecting in a convenient place 
all literature available in the school deal- 
ing with the service, and extensive read- 
ing of this literature is encouraged. 

In the fields of literature and espe- 
cially social science, an effort is made to 
deal intelligently with implications of 
war so that boys going into the service 
will be better informed on the issues for 
which we fight. Many schools have sub- 
scribed for specially prepared materials 
to aid in handling this problem. 

Iowa’s approach to the Victory Corps 
program has been conservative but it 
has also been substantial with a sincere 
and determined effort to emphasize the 
fundamental elements of the program. 
While a substantial number of schools 
have organized a formal program, many 
have not. Practically all, however, have 
been consciously pointing to a program 
designed to aid in the war effort. 


Sixth National Confer- 
ence of State Super- 
visors of Occupational 
Information and 
Guidance 


Training for leadership in occupa- 
tional information and guidance is the 
theme of the Sixth National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance being held at 
Traverse City, Mich., July 24 through 
August 12. Among those attending are 
State supervisors from a large number 
of States, several State directors for vo- 
cational education, representatives from 
the Vocational Education Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and 30 to 40 
other conferees invited by their State 
departments of education. 

In the morning hours, the conference 
divides into groups to study problems of 
special interest. Common problems of 
State programs of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance are given attention 
by the group of supervisors. Topics con- 
sidered by them include: The relation of 
the State supervisor’s work to that of 


other vocational services; the relation of 
the State supervisory service to State 
post-war vocational educational plans; 
adult counseling with special reference 
to post-war demobilization and to re- 
lated Federal programs; evaluation of lo- 
cal guidance programs; the future of the 
EES card as a permanent State and local 
guidance device; and the relationship of 
the occupational information and guid- 
ance program to elementary schools. 
Problems of State supervisors and in- 
service training of new supervisors are 
also included in the 3-week conference 
program. 


Services Basic to Counselor 
Training 


Those not of the supervisor group are 
studying the principles and practices of 
occupational information and guidance 
services basic to counselor training, with 
conference and laboratory activities. 
Topics being considered include: The re- 
lation of guidance to administration, 
supervision, and instruction; the rela- 
tion of the counselor to the administra- 
tor and other staff members; terminology 
in the guidance program; relation of co- 
curricular activities to guidance; use and 
abuse of the home room as a part of the 
guidance program; occupational orienta- 
tion—sources, filing and dissemination; 
sources and uses of training opportuni- 
ties; development of supplementary aids 
in a guidance program; and other func- 
tions of occupational information. 

The relation of practices of guidance 
and those of selection will be covered 
beginning the second week of the con- 
ference. The third week will initiate 
work on the use of the individual inven- 
tory in a guidance program; the re- 
sponsibility of the school to the com- 
munity adult counseling service; per- 
sonal preparation of counselors; and 
evaluation of a guidance program. 

Afternoons are devoted to committee 
work on special problems, laboratory 
work, and consultation with staff mem- 
bers. 


Guidance Notes 


New Vocational School for 
Delaware 


By the will of the late H. Fletcher 
Brown, former member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Delaware, 
$500,000 was bequeathed through the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
for a new vocational school in southern 
Delaware. The University of Delaware 
also received a bequest of $1,500,000. 


Functions 
Program 


Functions of a 
Program is the Luuetun 155 of 
the Department oi Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., prepared under the 
direction of J. Fred Mu: State sup- 
ervisor of occupational information and 
guidance. The bulletin is intended for 
the State’s school administrators who 
wish to initiate high-school guidance 
programs or extend existing ones, or to 
evaluate or reevaluate them. Six ma- 
jor functions of a high-school guidance 
program are outlined: Individual inven- 
tory, occupational and educational in- 
formation, counseling, training oppor- 
tunities, placement, and _ follow-up. 
Both testing and research may be inher- 
ent in each or all of these functions. 

The bulletin suggests that through a 
high-school guidance program each pupil 
should be helped to— 

1. Discover and analyze his abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and needs. 


2. Relate his abilities, interests, and 
needs to current educational and voca- 
tional trends. 


3. Analyze his abilities, interests and 
needs in terms of the demands on young 
people in the war emergency. 

4. Find suitable placement in that type 
of training for which he has the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, and needs. 

5. Become an active participant in 
those high-school and war activities for 
which he is qualified. 

6. Adjust properly to the activity be- 
yond high school for which he may have 
been planning. 

7. Utilize the services of the high 
school to meet post-high-school adjust- 
ment needs. 

8. Adjust himself emotionally and so- 
cially. 

To coordinate the activities of all staff 
members for the benefit of all pupils, 
each high school should: 

1. Develop its own philosophy of guid- 
ance based upon (a) the characteristics 
and needs of all boys and girls, (b) the 
characteristics of the local community 
as a part of a larger society. 

2. Develop its own objectives for the 
guidance program in terms of this phi- 
losophy. 

3. Organize its guidance services in 
terms of: (a) philosophy, (b) objectives, 
(ec) functions of a high-school guidance 
program. 

4. Evaluate its guidance program in 
terms of: (a) philosophy, (b) objectives, 
(c) functions. 


Selected references in guidance are in- 
cluded in the bulletin, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Safety Education 


Driver Education and Training Man- 
ual for High School Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1944. 136 p. illus. (Free to 
teachers and administrators from Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
American Automobile Association, 
Washington 6, D. C.} 


This manual, revised in 1944, includes com- 
plete teaching outlines for both classroom 
and behind-the-wheel training of high- 
school students, with tests of driving skill 
standardized on the: basis of hundreds of 
students’ records. 


Secendary Education 


American Democracy and Secondary 
Education; a Study of Some Tendencies 
and Conceptions of Youth Education in 
the United States, by Kenneth D. Nor- 
berg. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. 130 p. $2.10. 


An appraisal of the secondary school from 
the standpoint of the integral relationship 
between the “youth problem” and the prob- 
lem of youth education. 


Teaching Materials on Inter- 
American Subjects 


Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials. PartI. Reprinted 
from the Report of the Committee on the 
study of teaching materials on inter- 
American subjects. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1944. 
42 p. 25 cents. 


Presents an analysis of our present treat- 
ment of inter-American subjects in school 
and college teaching materials, with con- 
structive recommendation for their im- 
proved treatment in the future. 


Social Studies 


The American Standard of Living, 
Earning and Spending Our Money. 
Analysis by Faith M. Williams; teaching 
aids, by Mary P. Keohane, Washington 
6, D. C., National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Departments 
of the National Education Association, 
1944. 60 p. 30 cents. (Problems in 
American life: Unit No. 19.) 


The analysis, by the Chief, Cost of Living 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
gives the factual bases for an understanding 
of income distribution and of the problems 
of living on incomes at various levels. The 


-New Development 


teaching aids include suggested activities, 
evaluation mrethods, and bibliographies; the 
unit may be developed in either junior or 
senior high schools. 


Post-War Preblems 


Our Job in the Pacific. By Henry A. 
Wallace. New York, American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 
Fifty-fourth Street), 1944. 56 p. illus, 
(I. P. R. Pamphlets no. 12.) 25 cents. 


Considers the economic and political fac- 
tors in the post-war problems of the Pacific, 
discusses our strategic needs and the forma- 
tion of a possible regional organization for 
the Pacific as a part of a world organization. 


Language Teaching 


A Survey of Language Classes in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Prepared for the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language 
Association of America the report of 
a special committee. New York, Com- 
mission on Trends in Education (100 
Washington Square), 1944. 27 p. 25 
cents. 


Reports the conclusions of a survey group 
appointed to study the nature and effective- 
ness of the Army programs in language 
teaching. Henry Grattan Doyle was the di- 
rector of the project. 


Child Welfare 


What Makes a Good Home? New York 
19, N. Y., Child Study Association of 
America, Inc. (221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street), 1944. 23 p. illus. 15 cents. 

Prepared by the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America in cooperation with 
the U. S. O. Division, National Board, Y. W. 


C. A.; useful for agencies and groups who 
want simple, practical material on child care. 


Personnel Relations 


Employee Counseling; a Survey of a 
in Personnel Rela- 
tions. By Helen Baker. Princeton, N. J., 
Industrial Relations Section, Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, 1944. 64 p. $1. 


Discusses the origin of counseling in indus- 
try, its objectives and procedures, and the 
problems involved in the organization and 
administration of a specific plan. The aim— 
to facilitate the adjustment of the employee 
to the job—should interest all concerned in 
the long-range evolution of personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Home Economics 


The Administration of Home Econom- 
ics in the Public Schools of New York 
State, by E. M. Herrington. Doctor’s, 
1942. New York University. 354 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the adequacy and 
appropriateness of the New York State plan 
for homemaking and home economics in the 
public schools, and the degree to which its 
major objectives have been attained; the ade- 
quacy of housing and equipment in the home 
economics departments. 


A Comprehensive Consumer Education 
Program in Practice, by R. A. Bream, 
Docter’s, 1943. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 3 vols. 

Tries to develop a comprehensive consumer 
education program adapted to the needs and 
interests of the people in the community of 
Teaneck, N. J. Discusses the need for con- 
sumer education and describes the commu- 
nity. Presents fiexible and adaptable units 
for all grade levels from kindergarten through 
high school. 


The Effectiveness of the Home Demon- 
stration Program of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agricuiture in Reaching 
Rural Pupils and in Meeting Their Needs, 
by Gladys Gallup. Doctor’s, 1943. 
George Washington University. 198 p. 
ms. 

Compares the rural homemakers who par- 
ticipate in the home demonstration program 
with those who do not participate, and an- 
alyzes the reasons for nonparticipation by 
some homem rs 1d the effectiveness of 
the home demons program in meeting 
the needs of the farm families. 









5. 





Food Units for High School Classes in 
Home Economics, by Muriel South. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. Boston University. 134 p. ms. 

Presents units based on the latest facts on 
nutrition, and offers suggestions for the use 
of sugar substitutes. 

Home Life as an Educationally Profit- 
able Theme for a Second Grade Activiiy, 
by M. W. Bishop. Master’s, 1942. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 103 p. ms. 

Concludes that an activity centered on 
home life is profitable for any group of 6-to-8- 
year-old children. 

Home and Family Living as a Part of 
General Education in a Liberai Arts Col- 
lege for Women, by Irma Ayers. Mas- 
ter’s, 1943. Pennsylvania State College. 
89 p. ms. 

Traces the development and organization 
of the Department of Home Economics at 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, 

Youth and Instruction in Marriage and 
Family Life, by L. W. Drummond. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 186 p. 

Analyzes replies to a check list sent in by 
879 freshmen, 164 seniors, and 148 alumni of 
two large Pennsyivania universities in an at- 
tempt to determine what young people con- 
sider important materials of instruction on 
marriage and the family. Concludes that 
young people believe that instruction in mar- 
riage and family living is desirable. 
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Teaching of American 
Subjects in Great Britain 


In British Universities 


Facilities for British students to learn 
about the history and institutions of the 
United States are less comprehensive 
than those afforded our students to in- 
terpret the history and culture of Britain, 
states a consular report recently received 
by the Office of Education from the De- 
partment of State. United Kingdom 
universities have, for example, only three 
endowed chairs of American history and 
institutions, one of which has just been 
established. 

The Mannsworth Professorship of 
American History endowed as a perma- 
nent chair at the University of Oxford 
is the oldest and perhaps the best known. 
It is reserved for historians from the 
United States selected by an electoral 
board consisting of the United States 
Ambassador to Britain and four British 
subjects including the chancellor of the 


University of Oxford. Except for the , 


first two professors who served during 
the periods 1922-25 and 1925-38, respec- 
tively, the chair has been held by short- 
term professors. To give continuity to 
the study it is planned, as soon as funds 
are available, to establish also a Read- 
ership in American History at Oxford to 
be held by a citizen of Great Britain. 

In November 1943, the University of 
Cambridge endowed a chair of American 
History and Institutions which also will 
be reserved for American scholars. For 
the first 5 years it is planned that the 
professor be elected annually with a 
tenure of 1 year. 

Through income from an endowment 
granted by the Commonwealth Fund, the 
University of London pays the salaries of 
a professor and a reader of American His- 
tory and provides travel allowance each 
year for one or the other to visit the 
United States. he positions are held 
by British specialists. Prior to the war, 
the balance of the income was used to 
pay the salary and traveling expenses 
of an American historian invited each 
spring term to deliver a series of six to 
eight lectures on American history. 

The Universities of St. Andrews and 
Sheffield each maintain a Lectureship in 
American History. Lively interest in 
American history is reported also at Bris- 
tol, Manchester, Aberyswyth, and Glas- 


gow. If American forces stationed in 
North Ireland succeed in their self-im- 
posed task of trying to raise an endow- 
ment of £5,000, Queen’s University of 
Belfast will have after the war a 1-term 
lectureship in American History and Lit- 
erature. By the middle of March, one- 
third of the funds had been subscribed. 

In connection with courses in Euro- 
pean history, British universities and 
teacher-training colleges provide occa- 
sional lectures on United States history. 
Sometimes American institutions are de- 
scribed in courses in economics or com- 
parative government. The Watson 
Chair of History, Literature, and Insti- 
tutions, administered by the Sulgrave 
Manor Board, chooses a lecturer annual- 
ly, alternately from Great Britain and 
the United States, to deliver at one or 
more British universities a series of six 
lectures on American history or insti- 
tutions. 


In British Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


Prior to the War virtually no elemen- 
tary schools and very few secondary 
schools included connected or compre- 
hensive surveys of American history in 
their curricula. Except at institutions 
with chairs or lectureships in the subject, 
facilities for teacher training in the sub- 
ject were also extremely limited. 

After the beginning of the war, par- 
ticularly after the collapse of France, 
public interest in the United States 
mounted. It manifested itself at pub- 
lic meetings, in the press, and in a gen- 
eral feeling that the schools should pro- 
vide information about the United 
States. 

Early in 1941, the British authorities 
directed the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Educational Department to 
take appropriate action to improve the 
teaching of American history. This re- 
sulted in two main lines of action. First, 
teachers were urged to give more atten- 
tion in their classrooms to the United 
States, and to prepare themselves for 
this by reading books from selected lists. 
Second, additional facilities were pro- 
vided for teacher training in United 
States history. 

For England and Wales, the Board of 
Education conducted 17 short teacher- 
training courses on United States history 
that were attended by over 3,000 teach- 


ers. In Scotland, history teachers in 
training colleges introduced lectures 
dealing specifically with America, and en- 
larged the American sections of their 
libraries. Further, at three out of four 
training centers, short courses on the 
United States were offered for teachers 
in service in 1942 and 1943. 


Abolition of Untrained 
Teachers in Northern 
Ireland 


A resolution that the recruitment of 
untrained teachers cease and that em- 
ployed untrained teachers who “have 
rendered long and satisfactory service” 
be accorded the status of trained teach- 
ers was adopted unanimously at the 
Northern Conference, according to a re- 
cent issue of The Irish School Weekly. 

“By adopting this procedure,” the ar- 
ticle concludes, “a step would be taken 
towards the unification of the teaching 
profession by the establishment of a 
basic qualification; the present grade of 
uncertified teacher would be abolished 
without hardship to any teacher, and 
those uncertified teachers of proved 
ability who are, in fact, undertaking the 
full responsibility of a teacher’s work, 
would be paid a teacher’s salary.” 


Compulsory Education in 


China 


A recent short-wave radio dispatch 
from Chungking indicates that the pro- 
visions of the Draft Constitution with 
reference to education are today in proc- 
ess of enactment. At a meeting of the 
Executive Yuan it was decided to set up 
measures for the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education for children of school 
age and for illiterate adults. The pro- 
posal had been drafted by the Minister 
of Education. 

“The measures,” according to a recent 
issue of China at War, “provide that in 
all districts and municipalities through- 
out the country a compulsory education 
committee should be set up. To enforce 
compulsory education the following pro- 
cedure will be followed—persuasion, 
warning, fine, and drafting for labor 
service. In the case of illiterate persons 
who are under employment, the meas- 
ures regulate that during the period of 
enforcement of compulsory education 
the employer cannot under any excuse 
hinder him from entering school or re- 
duce his wage because of his entering 
school or discharge him from employ- 
ment. Any employer violating the above 
provisions will be punished with a fine.” 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance {check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Supplementary Trainees and War 
Production. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. By F. G. 
Cornell and Irene G. Cooperman. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 226, Defense 
Training Series No. 3.) 15 cents. 


A report of a follow-up survey of persons 
receiving instruction in supplementary vo- 
cational training courses for war production 
workers. 


Wartime Work for Girls and Women— 
Selected References, June 1940 to July 
1943. By Louise Moore and Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 227, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Series 
No. 11.) 15 cents. 


Annotated references covering books and 
pamphlets, bulletins, and periodical articles 
on occupations and on vocational guidance 
and training for girls and women, with spe- 
cial emphasis placed on occupations neces- 
sary to the success of the war effort and on 
essential civilian service activities. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. U.S. Public 
Health Service. Health Education Ma- 
terials. Washington, [1944.] 10 p. 
Processed. Free. 


Lists transcriptions, motion-picture films, 
pamphiets, and posters. Prices and rental 
fees given. 

Smithsonian Institution. The Peoples 
of French Indochina. By Olov R. T. 
Janse. Washington, June 1944. 28 p. 
25 plates, map, selected bibliography. 
(War Background Studies No. 19.) 25 
cents. 


Geography, climate, natural resources, his- 
torical background, peoples, progress under 
French rule, and strategic position in the 
present war are Gescribed briefly. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. The 
Library. Employee Counseling; A Se- 
lected List of References. Washington, 
March 1944. 9 p. Processed. Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 


References orgiuized by subjects; 
tated. 


anno- 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, Hon. Walter F. George, Chm. 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning; 
The Problem of Post-War Employment 
and the Role of Congress in Solving It. 
Washington, 1944, llp. (Senate Report 
No. 539. Part 4.) Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. 

Discusses the magnitude of the labor 
force, the necessity for full employment, the 
Government's role in solving the problem, 


and the responsibilities of Congress in avoid- 
ing an intolerable situation. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture 
1943. By Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 252p. 30 
cents. 

Covers all activities of the agencies in the 
Department and the War Food Administra- 


tion. Useful reference material for high- 
school libraries. 


War Food Administration. A 
Brief Review of Food and Nutrition in 
Five Countries. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 28 p. 
(Department of Agriculture NFC-11.) 
10 cents. Single copies free from Office 
of Distribution, War Food Administra- 
tion, as long as supply lasts. 
Lectures given by delegates to the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture at Hot Springs, Va., in May and June 


1943, from the following countries: Belgium, 
China, Egypt, India, and Mexico. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. State Summary of 
County Government Finances in 1942, 
Prepared under the supervision of E. R. 
Gray, Chief, Governments Division, by 
Wylie Kilpatrick, county consultant. 
Washington, April 1944. 15 p. Processed. 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 

This summary, confined to total amounts 
for each State, gives the reader an over-all 
view of the financing of the 3,050 independ- 
ent county governments. A later publica- 


tion will show county government finances 
in detail by individual county. 


U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Emergency Maiernity and In- 
jant Care. Washington, Revised April 
1944. (Children’s Bureau Folder 29.) 8 
p. Free. 

Describes the emergency maternity and 
infant care program for wives and infants 
of men in the four lowest pay grades of the 
armed forces. 


? Work Leaders for 
Groups of Nonfarm Youth Employed 
in Agriculture, Prepared in consultation 
with the War Food Administration and 
the U. 8. Office of Education. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 10p. 5cents. Single copies free 
from the Children’s Bureau, as long as 
supply lasts, 





Shows the necd for work leaders, their 
duties, qualifications and training. For use 
in the Victory Farm Volunteers Program. 


Women’s Bureau. Commu- 
nity Services for Women War Workers. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944. 11 p. (Women’s Bu- 
reau Special Bulletin No. 15.) 65 cents, 
Single copies free from Women’s Bu- 
reau, aS long as supply lasts. 

A report of a survey of typical living con- 
ditions found in war centers and the way 


in which some communities are improving 
them. 


—. ——. Equal Pay: A Prog- 
ress Report. Washington, 1944. 4 p. 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts, 

Outlines the progress made since World 


War I, and more specifically since the start 
of the National defense program in 1940. 


U.S. Library of Congress. Annual Re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress: for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943. By 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian. Wash-~ 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 279 p. 40 cenis. 

Part I discusses the administrative or- 
ganization of the Library, its finances, its 
collection and other operations: closes with 
a report of the Register of Copyrights. Part 
II describes new material acquired during 
the year, 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Educational Services Branch. OPA In- 
formation Leaflets for Schools and Col- 
leges. Washington, 1943 and 1944, 2p. 
each. Processed. Free from regional 
OPA Offices. 

Some of the titles in the series are: Facts 
and Figures on Rationing; Black Marketing; 
Fighting Inflation in ’44—The Wartime Job 
Before Us; How to Shop With Ration Tokens; 
Save Fuel Oil—There’s A V/artime Shortage! ; 
and Price Control is Working. 
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